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"Ubi Thesaurus, ibi cor." 

 

By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A. 

I. 

It is said that since Dickens's death some four- 
teen or fifteen biographies of him have appeared. 
Yet, perhaps, the best and fullest account is his 
real autobiography, which is to be found in his 
writings. It would be an interesting, if difficult, 
task to extract all the passages dealing with his 
life and feelings from his books : but the result 
would be a very vivid and spirited portrait of the 
man. His childhood and youth, odd to say, was \f 
for him the most fruitful portion of his life — it 
was then that he observed and took stock of life, 
and garnered up the knowledge that he put to 
profit later. The scenes and personages about him \\ 
were his microcosm, which he was to expand and 
magnify on a larger canvas. This can be proved 
in the most convincing way. In all his writings 
we find a vast amount of these personal recol- 
lections and impressions. He gives us all that he 
saw and felt under innumerable disguises. These 
personal matters he adapted in the most ingenious, 
clever fashion to his stories. 

This is no mere fanciful theory, for it can be 
shown how, from a few chapters in "Pickwick," ^j 
we can restore the general Rochester life, society, 
and manners in the midst of which he passed his 
childhood. He was but eight or nine years of age 
when he quitted the Town ; and yet fifteen years 
later he gave us the most minute and vivid 
sketches of the place, showing how the child had 
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been observing everything that passed before his 
eyes — seeing and marking all its humours, absurd- 
ities, and fashions. Rochester is certainly one of 
the most scenic of old towns. Its framed houses 
in the High-street, its picturesque Guildhall, 
Market House, and other buildings now stand 
where they did ; we almost expect to see fellows 
in hoods and jerkins and bearing quarter staves 
— or, as the guide books put it, u there is quite an 
air of bagwigs and ruffles." One cannot be sur- 
prised at Boz'm enduring love, or that it was the 
first place he wrote about in the opening chapters 
of u Pickwick," and the last he was writing of 
when the pen dropped from his hand. Rochester 
is, indeed, interwoven closely with his whole life. 
As it was with Stevenson, so it was with Boz. At 
that distance of time, the retrospect seemed in- 
j viting and all-important — the intervening interval 
was uninteresting compared with the childish 
dramas. They were as fairy tales, and full of 
pleasing, happy visions. 

It is astonishing what a number of persons — 
travellers, visitors, and gossips — have found their 
way to this good old city, mainly inspired by those 
two stories, "Pickwick" and '* Edwin I)rood.' 
I mind the time when a Pickwick " was as dead as 
a door nail — and that was in Boz's own day. He 
never spoke of it himself — nor did he care to hear 
it spoken of. Forster thought it a clever young 
fellows first attempt. Not long since, when opening 
the Exhibition in London of the Dickens Fellow- 
ship, of which I am president, I told the company a 
little story which has since gone the round of the 
Press, illustrative of this incuriousness. Once when 
I was travelling with him an amiable enthusiast 
gained admission, carrying a little parcel, which 
he opened. It was, he assured Dickens, of enor- 
mous value — being, in fact, " Old Gold." '' Yes," 
he repeated several times, u This is real old gold, 
and I value it as such, and it will be valued by 
and by." And what was this lump of u old gold ? " 
It proved to be a copy of " Pickwick," one of his 
genuine first issues. Boz was good-naturedly 
amused and encouraged his devotee, and, when the 
latter had retired, repeating still that it was " old 
gold," Boz smiled, and said he was evidently a 
good, honest fellow ; but laughed heartily at the 
"old gold" notion. The treasure, in fact, was 



worth about ten shillings. Well, as I told our 
fellowship, this worthy man was infinitely wiser in 
his generation than either Boz or hib friend — for 
that copy of " Pickwick," supposing it in good and 
clean condition, and equipped with all the adver- 
tisements and addresses, is now worth some fifty 
pounds or so — a very fair approach to " old gold." 

In the seventies, then, I doubt if pilgrims had 
begun to come to Rochester. I really think that the 
first attempt at Boz topography — now so abundant 
— was by an American, Mr. Has sard, who wrote 
a little book, called '• A Pickwickian Pilgrimage," 
issued more than twenty years ago. It is very 
pleasant reading, and interesting as describing the 
places years ago — since when many changes have 
occurred. Then came Frost, with his "Dickens 
in Kent," and the good, amiable Hughes — an 
official of Birmingham Corporation — who was 
almost mad on the subject of Boz. He came 
down here with his friend,* Kitton — no better ally 
could he have — and regularly explored what he 
called the " Dickens Land" of Kent. A large and 
handsome volume was the result. I, myself, have 
laboured much in the same vineyard, and have 
written many a volume on a subject which seems 
almost faseinating. Then came Mr. Hammond 
Hall, in the pleasant little book, '• Mr. Pickwick's 
Kent." There are, no doubt, many more explorers. 

There is a great future for the " Nuns' House," | f 
and the building may yet have a prodigious in- 
fluence on the fortunes of Rochester, for it offers 
a chance that should not be missed of having a 
centre in the place which should crystallize the 
memory of Boz. Should there be, as is talked of, 
a room devoted to Dickens memorials — filled with 
pictures and relics — folk will begin to make many 
pious pilgrimages to the place. It will have the effect 
of Carlyle's house at Chelsea, which draws visitors 
from all parts of the world — curious to say, mostly 
Germans. Germans, too, I fancy, will come also 
to the "Nuns' House." 

How interesting it is to look on that old, dilapi- 
dated row of houses which stretches off at a right 
angle to the road just at the entrance to Chatham, 
Ordnance-terrace. There was one of the houses 
where the family resided. We can follow the 
bright, intelligent boy as he went about — using, 
even then, his keen powers of observation — taking 



in the whole Rochester life, manners, figures, i 

characters— civil, military, dockyard, and the rest. J 

There was his microcosm, and here, in little, he 
saw a whole world. He knew his Rochester and 
Chatham by heart, and, as he knew, loved both. 
This is shewn by his perpetual recurrence all 
through his life to these early scenes. 

In an old '• Court Kalendar " I lately came on a 
list of employes in the various Government offices, 
and turned at once to the roll of the Chatham 
Dockyard. Here we find the name of the " com- 
missioner resident" in 1823, and who is likely to 
have been in office in 1827 — the pompous Sir 
Thomas Clubber of the story. He is set down as 
" Sir Robert Barlow, Kt.," which has also an air of , 

pomposity. In the Navy pay office we find the 
name of John Dickens as fifth clerk, and it is 
curious that in the u Treasurer's branch" we 
should come upon a fellow-clerk of His bearing 
the name of Samuel Tupman. Dickens's father was 
sent down to Chatham in the year 1819. He was, 
of course, no more than a superior clerk, with 
£200 a year. He first lived at No. 11 (then No. 2) 
Ordnance-terrace, on the borders of Chatham and 
Rochester. He later removed to a less pretentious 
tenement, No. 18, St. Mary's-place, next door to 
a sort of u little Bethel." His was not a high 
position, but his bright, little son made his way 
everywhere and observed everything. 

II. 

We may begin our investigation at the pleasant 
i ball or assembly, at the Bull Inn, with which 
!• "Pickwick " opens. Boz remembered every detail 
; ; nearly twenty years later, and, having friends in 
the garrison and in the town, was, no doubt, taken in 
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ex gratia to look on. He even points out to us the 
difference between assembly and ball — as it was 
a matter of high etiquette in Rochester life. The 
boy recalled even the music at the balls, and what 
instruments furnished it. The " elevated den " 
could not hold more than four musicians, who had 
fiddles and a harp — say, two fiddles, a bass, and 
harp. This, however, was enough for the room. 
From his minute description, we could reconstruct 
the manners and habits of an English social meet- 
ing of the time. The great lady in blue satin, and 
her daughters also in blue ; whist tables ; snuff- 



taking with everybody ; gymnastic dancing ; negus 
in trays handed about ; waiters in striped jackets 
(vide Phiz's etching). Boz even tells us some- 
thing of the furniture with which the inn bedrooms 
were supplied. A cheval glass — nothing less ! — 
token of high civilisation ; only " metropoies " now 
boast them. Tupman must, surely, have been given 
a lady's room. 

Among the notabilities of the place was an old 
and fat widow — of small stature, and wealthy — 
who dressed herself out in rich attire and a pro- 
fusion of jewels. She was very well off, and was 
followed assiduously by one, at least, of the officers 
of the garrison. Her name was Budger, and such 
was the charm of opulence that she would dance 
in her absurd fashion without exciting much ridi- 
cule, u bobbing about ; " while strangers even got 
themselves introduced by the M.C. of the ball. 
Rochester, like Bath, had its M.C. — no doubt, the 
local dancing master, who took his office quite 
seriously. If her person was fat so was her face. 
She took plenty of negus— and biscuits and other 
refreshment— and, finally, was escorted to her car- 
riage by one of her admirers, evidence of a country 
place or box in the suburbs. She, therefore, was 
acquainted with the Clubbers, Bulders, and other 
magnates. A gentleman, supposed to have been 
some celebrity in London, contended for her charms. 
Of course, there must have been much amusement 
— at the lady's expense — when Jingle's character 
and profession were in a day or two unveiled ; but 
still there was Tupman, of the Pickwick Club, 
going on a visit at a well-known country gentle- 
man's house — and Winkle, another member : so the 
whole business, altogether, must have been rather 
flattering. The doctor's devotion, the danger he 
had incurred for her, must have flattered her 
ancient heart, and she could not have long resisted 
his advances. 

Boz's mother was Miss Elizabeth Barrow, whose 
father had been in the navy. Her sister had 
married a Lieut. Allen, and, being left a widow, 
had come to live in Chatham. Here she had 
attracted the attention and admiration of an army 
surgeon quartered there, whose name was Lammer — 
so it sounded— though spelt Lamert. In " Pick- 
wick" he became Slammer. He also had been 
married, and had a son, a great friend and ally of 
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the boy, bringing him to the Theatre, and helping 
him to get up theatricals in the rambling chambers 
of the doctor's quarters. Now any one, specula- 
ting over the ball scene and the attempted duel, 
would have guessed that the gallant officer would 
have won the widow. The fact of his being ready 
to expose his life would have been so romantic. 
And so it proved. Mr. Langton obtained the cer- 
tificate of the marriage of Dr. tC Lammer " with 
Mrs. Allen : 

Matthew Lamert, of this parish, surgeon, widower, 
and Mary Allen, of this parish, widow, were married in 
this church by licence, this llth December, 1821. 
The witnesses were : 

Elizabeth Dickens. John Barbow. 
John Dickens. George Elliott. 

1 1 Thus, in the first chapters of his first famous 
j I work, did our author introduce a little bit of family 
I J history. The army doctor and his new wife were 
soon ordered to Ireland, taking with them a ser- 
vant named Bonney from the Dickens' household 
— a name Boz used in " Nickleby " — a regular 
and affectionate method of his own for registering 
personal recollections and feelings — and a very 
pleasant method it is. 

At this time there were quartered at Chatham a 
good many regiments —certainly more than six, as 
is shown by the numbers at the review. One would 
have thought that this large force would have been 
directed by a general, but they were under the 
command of Colonel Bulder. Among others there 
were the 97th, the 52nd, and the 43rd. The rest 
we do not know. The garrison theatricals were 
got up by the officers of the 52nd, and were fixed 
for the night succeeding the ball — that is, for May 
15th. It was, of course, impossible to employ 
Jingle after the exposure, so one of the officers 
must have had hastily to get up his part at a day's 
notice — or he may have read it — though, perhaps, 
the 52nd would not have cared to inconvenience 
themselves for the sake of another regiment. 
So, with all these little details, we grow quite 
acquainted with Rochester life. Mr. Wardle, of 
Manor Farm, near Maidstone, was to drive over in 
a day or two for the review. Now, this was really 
a serious drive, even for the country — some twelve 
or fourteen miles there and as much back, nearly 
three hours each way — but young ladies will travel 
any distance for a junketting. 



Few of us, perhaps, could answer the question 
off-hand, who was Mrs. Tomlinson ? She was the 
post office keeper — an office, it would appear, of 
importance and looked up to, for we are assured 
that she was the leading person of the shop-keepers 
of the town. The mixture of classes at the ball 
was odd enough, for the tradesfolk attended as 
well as the gentry — but, of course, only the more 
thriving, as the charge for admission was the very 
high one of half a guinea. The young Boz, who 
was certainly present, we may be sure did not pay 
this iee — he was, no doubt, brought in by his 
relation, and allowed to look on. We wonder what 
was the charity for which it was given — the local 
hospital, perhaps. 

Boz's knowledge of Rochester was, indeed, " ex- 
tensive and peculiar." How well he knew all about 
the Dockyard and military hierarchy ! There was 
the Commissioner of the " yard " — a really great 
pundit, Sir Thomas Clubber, a pompous being, in 
a black neckerchief, over which he looked majes- 
tically at the crowd — with his stately wife and 
daughters u in blue." " A great man, remarkably 
great man." He and the head of the garrison, 
Colonel Bulder, were on the most intimate terms, 
and shared authority, like the two Tycoons of 
Japan. Poor Mr. Smithie was " something in the 
yard," and was glad to receive a patronising nod 
from his superior. The young officer, the Hon. 
Wilmot Snipe, was of this choice set, and attended 
on the Misses Clubber — likely enough was aide de 
camp. Lady Clubber looked at Mrs. Smithie 
through her glass, while that lady stared at some 
one else, u who was not in the Dockyard at all." 
So it descended in the scale. The common officers 
had to devote themselves to the families of minor 
officials in " the yard." The collectors' wives, " the 
wine merchant's wife" — the young observer marked 
that there was only one wine merchant in the place 
— headed another grade, who kept to themselves. 
There was one exception, the brewer's lady, who 
actually was allowed to visit the Clubbers ! No 
doubt, the brewer gave handsome dinner parties 
and often requested the pleasure of Sir Thomas 
and Lady Clubber's company. The rough, brusque 
Slammer, being merely a doctor, belonged to the 
middle, or intermediate, class — " set." The army 
doctor at that time was held in poor repute, and 
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did not count as an officer. How wonderfully and 
acutely had Boz picked up and recorded all these 
things ! 

Tupman was so unsophisticated as to ask who 
was tne little boy "in a fancy dress" — meaning the 
Hon. Wilmot Snipe, of the 97th Regiment. This 
must have been the Highland garb, which ought to 
have been familiar enough, as officers then walked 
the streets in their uniform. It was Slammer's 
regiment also, and his corpulent person must have 
looked grotesque enough in such guise. 

It is said that these personal sketches of garri- 
son life at the time excited much indignation 
among the military — and no wonder, for the very 
/ numbers of the regiments were given. An old 
general officer has told me that he knew an army 
doctor who was quartered there at the time, named 
Piper, a peppery personage, who was convinced 
that the caricature was intended for him, and was 
with difficulty dissuaded from making it a " per- 
sonal " matter. 

The old Bull — where these exhilarating scenes 
took place, and have been renewed for over sixty 
years back — was lately under sentence (October, 
1901) for the second time. Like the famous Pick- 
wick pen, it has long been " a boon and a blessing 
to men." So long has it stood, it seemed to be a 
sort of living Pickwick. It is a happy subject of 
congratulation that the Boz Club, a year or two 
ago, was inspired to have its day out, and hold 
high festival at Rochester, with its banquet in the 
old ball room. As we sat there, we were conscious 
of the shadowy figures of the Clubbers and Bulders 
at the top of the room. Below was "the ele- 
vated den" of the musicians, a few feet above 
. , our heads. A happy night it was ! R.I.P. 

( j How potent is the charm of Boz. Here is a 
■; I ordinary country inn, where the coach used to stop 

. and the " Bagmen " put up, a country-town inn. 
, | Now, it is known in every English-speaking coun- 

j try. Troops of pilgrims journey down to see it 

, and stay there ; reams of paper have been covered 

with descriptions and praises of it ; artists and 

•; photographers have drawn it — and all because, 

: some sixty years ago, a clever young fellow devoted 
half a dozen pages to scenes occurring there. 
1 Amazing ! 
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The Bull, says a sympathetic writer, is a pleasant 
old house with a great courtyard, an ample and 
easy staircase, and an abundance of old-fashioned 
rooms which promise ease and comfort. At the 
White Horse, at Ipswich, they identify the apart- 
ment of the lady with the yellow curl-papers, the 
sanctity of which was disturbed so dreadfully by 
Mr. Pickwick ; but it is doubtful whether the rooms 
occupied by the club at Rochester can now be 
pointed out. But the ballroom in which the club 
uniform was worn for the first time by Mr. Jingle, 
while its rightful owner enjoyed his not too sober 
slumbers, is not greatly changed, and much of . 
Dickens's description still applies. It is one of | / 
those long and rather narrow assembly rooms 
still to be so often seen in old country- town inns, 
in which agricultural and political dinners and 
county balls used to take place. The " elevated 
den " in which the musicians were " securely con- 
fined " is still there, with the wall-sconces and 
old-fashioned chandeliers. It was in this historic 
room that Mr. Tracy Tupman danced with Mrs. 
Budger, the little old widow with money, cutting 
out Slammer, the regimental doctor of the 97th, so 
seriously that he thirsted for blood, and challenged ^ 
the wrong man. 

Nor was this Dickens's only dealing with the 
Bull. He knew the place well, and it is on record 
that in February, 1845, he, with his wife and 
sister-in-law. Maclise, Douglas Jerrold, and John 
Forster, made it their headquarters for a visit to 
Cobham. It is, too, the Blue Boar of " Great 
Expectations," since, although there is an inn of 
that name in Rochester High-street, the description 
fits only the Bull. Whatever may be the case 
now, there was, a few years ago, a good deal of 
the Gadshill furniture at the Bull. The great 
lamp which lights the staircase came thence ; in 
some of the bedrooms pieces of furniture were 
ticketed as having belonged to Dickens ; while 
there was a cosy little sitting-room, almost the 
entire plenishings of which were said to have been 
brought from Gadshill at the memorable sale at 
which its belongings were dispersed. A more 
interesting, though not exactly Pichwickian asso- 
ciation, is the visit of the Princess Victoria and 
her mother, who stayed there for a night. To this 
we owe the change in the name of the old inn 
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But commend us to the Bull— pure, simple, and 
unadulterated. 

We might speculate, why did Boz make his Jingle 
give the hotel and its proprietor so high a testi- 
monial, ,l Good house, nice beds " — now to be read 
on each side ot the door ? It is clear, because he 
knew the people of the house ; he had a warm 
welcome there, because they let him, as a boy, 
see the balls and other u fun that went on. Even 
if he could not then from experience testify to 
the " niceness " of the beds, he may have passed 
by on one of his reporting journeys. How he 
would have thrilled had it been whispered to him 
that over sixty years later the hotel would, in its 
advertisements, say " Vide Pickwick ! " 

I well recall the old Rochester Theatre, as it 
stood when I passed it one Sunday morning, 
having walked in from Gads-hill, where I was 
staying. A rusted little bandbox of a place, with a 
portico. At lunch I made Boz laugh by describing 
to him the torn and faded bill pasted on the wall, 
in which a local actor asking for patronage, quoted : 

And as the hare, whom hounds and horn pursue, 
Pants to the spot from which at first it flew, 
I still had hopes, my weary wanderings past, 
Here to return and die at home, at last ! 

There was something almost pathetic in this 
appeal of the poor player — who must have been 
Rochester born. I was bold enough to suggest to 
Boz that it would be a pleasant thing to take the 
forlorn little house and give some private theatri- 
cals. What a junketting that would have been, 
and how it would be talked of to this hour ! 

I wondered at that moment did the memories of 
the Rochester playhouse of his childhood come 
floating back. In nis little paper, * l Dulborough," 
he revived them all in a delightfully vivid spirit. 
How pleasantly he tells of the dealer in wine who 
had " squeezed his trade into the box office, where 
the theatrical money was taken — when it came — in 
a kind of metal safe in the passage." The dealer 
must have got under the very stage, too, as he 
announced wines in the wood. 

Rochester was one of the towns on " the theatri- 
cal circuit,'* as it was called, and which comprised 
Canterbury, Dover, and Maidstone. At the perird 
of which Boz was writing the circuit was directed 
by an eccentric Mrs. Baker, who is well pourtray € d 
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in the memoirs of Thomas Dibdin and the elder 
Mathews. To her belonged the little theatres of 
these places, and the company travelled round from 
one to the other. I have little doubt but that Boz 1\ 
drew his Mrs. Crummies from this odd lady. In- )| 
deed, the corps itself may have furnished him 
with living models. Folair is not unlike Jingle 
himself. The boy Boz hung about the magic por- 
tals of the theatre, when he took " stock " of the 
stout Mrs. Baker, Mrs. Grudden, and the rest, 
Dibdin describes Mrs. Baker preparing play bills 
very much in the fashion it was done by the 
Crummies'. The scenes at Portsmouth Theatre \ ! 
were certainly transferred from Rochester, for ne 
was only an infant when there. Boz was wall read 
in these old memoirs. The little theatre was built 
by this Mrs. Baker herself, which somewhat further 
brings her into connection with Mrs. Crummies. 

Chatham and Rochester must have been lively 
enough in those times, for there were public balls 
and u assemblies " — the former being of a private 
character and regulated by patronesses, vouchers, 
&c. — a grand review on *' the Lines," and garrison 
theatricals by the officers of the 52nd, and all this 
festivity within three days. We have a pleasant 
glimpse of the theatrical life of the place, for was 
not Mr Pickwick on the evening after his arrival 
hobnobbing with two live actors, Jingle and 
" Dismal Leming," alias Hutley, and, later, alias 
Trotter ? How easily we find out all about them 
and the theatre where both were engaged ! Jingle 
as we have seen, was to play on the following 
night with the officers of the 52nd. His line was 
of course, light, rattling comedy. He, no doubt, 
played "Jeremy Diddler" in "A Race for a 
Dinner," and played it well. One grows to talk of 
these Pickwick scenes and personages as though 
they were actual realities — much as we gravely and 
with full faith enter u Mr. Pickwick's bedrooms " 
at the inns. At the Rochester Theatre the boy 
saw " l Richard the Third' in a very uncomfortable 
cloak, who appeared to me there, and had made 
my heart leap with terror by backing up against 
the stage box in which I was posted, while 
struggling for life against the virtuous Richmond. 
It was within these walls that I had learnt how 
that wicked king slept in war time on a sofa much 
too short for him, and how fearfully his conscience 
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troubled his boots." " There, too, I had first seen 
the funny (not the comic) countryman, but coun- 
tryman of noble principles, in a flowered waist- 
coat, crunch up his little hat, and throw it on the 
ground, and pull off his coat, saying, l Doom thee 
squoire, ccom on with thy fistes then ! ' At which 
the lovely young woman who kept company with 
him (in a narrow white muslin apron, with five 
beautiful bars of five different coloured ribbons 
across it) was so frightened that she fainted 
away." He then, in the same lively and witty 
fashion, described how the witches in " Macbeth " 
bore an awful resemblance to the Thanes, "that 
King Duncan kept coming out of his grave and 

•/calling himself somebody else." The allusion to 
the comic countrymen seems to show that Mrs. 

; Crummies* scenes were reminiscences of Roches- 

j ter. We recall in Nickleby Mrs. Crummies' comic 
countryman, who pretended to catch a blue bottle- 
fly, and actually obtained a smile from the London 
manager in the boxes -a fatal capture — for Mr. 
Crummies declared on the spot that he should 
leave the company next day. No doubt, Boz's 
relation often took him to the theatre, and behind 
the scenes. Jingle was a regular member of the 
troupe, and must have attracted the boy's notice. 
Jingle tells us that he was " on the circuit." The 
peppery Slammer, in his rage, did not recognise 
him. but he says he was "a man whom nobody 
had ever seen before, and whom nobodv knew 
even now." But Tappleton, who was not at the 
ball, did know him by sight. He used to go to the 
play, and recognised him, asking, " Havn't I seen 
you at the theatre? a Dismal Lemmy" was a 
helpless sort of person — t: rum fellow, does the 
heavy business, no actor, strange man " — but had 
" lots of anecdote." The " circuits " were well 
stocked with odd beings of this sort, as we learn 

, from Mathew's life. 

It is not difficult to discover how Dickens 
attained such an ingrained dislike of ranting 
and ranters — which he so denounced in Stiggins 
and his followers. This antipathy is shown in the 
most hostile fashion, and clearly came from one 
who had suffered keenly. Next door to his home 
in St. Mary's-terrace was a sort of little Bethel, 
while his schoolmaster, Giles, was a minister of 
the Baptist persuasion. His mother, like Mrs. 
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Weller, may have fallen under the influence of 
these people, and it is likely that greasy, rum- 
drinking men, like the shepherd and deputy- 
shepherd, frequented her house. Old Weller 
ridiculed her doctrine of the New Birth. All the 
incidents described must have been noticed by the 
boy at Chatham. Many years later he gave vent 
to^a bitter complaint, bewailing all that he had 
suffered, and how he was dragged to the meetings 
and services. " Time was," he says, " when I was 
dragged by the hair of my head, as one may say, 
to hear too many (preachers). On summer evenings, 
when every flower, and tree, and bird might have 
better addressed my young soft heart, I have been 
caught in the palm of a female hand by the crown, 
have been violently scrubbed from the neck to the 
roots of the hair as a purification for the temple, 
and have then been carried off to be steamed 
like a potato in the unventilated breath of the 
Boanerges boiler and his congregation. I have 
been hauled out of the place of meeting at the con- 
clusion and catchecised respecting his fifthly, his 
sixthly, and his seventhly. Time was when I was 
carried off to platform assemblages, &c. I have sat 
under Boanerges when he has specifically ad- 
dressed himself to us — us, the infants — and I hear 
his canting jocularity, and I behold his big, round 
face, and I look up the inside of his outstretched 
coat-sleeve, as if it were a telescope, and I hate 
him with an unbroken hatred for two hours." All () 
which accounts for the odious figures of Stiggens jj 
and Chadband, and shows that the whole family \i 
in these days was the prey of these false prophets, jf 
In no way else could he have acquired the know- 
ledge of their ways. No doubt, he must have seen 
devout ladies of the place doing his toast and com- 
pounding hot rum and water for the shepherd 
kext door, or collecting for him when the water 
was cut off by the impious rate collector, " whom 
he rather thought was booked for something un- 
comfortable/' But to think of this shrewd little 
lad observing all this ! 

At Chatham, he tells us, he had a very sympa- 
thetic nurse, who carried him to innumerable 
u lyings in," and he describes some scenes to which 
he was taken — to see a lady who had just had four 
children. Hot caudle was handed round, and 
subscriptions were invited for the hostess, in which 
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he refused to join. This nurse, who .took him to 
the various " lyings in," used to frighten him with 
terrible stories— and this before he was six years 
old. There was the legend of Captain Murderer, 
and the nurse had a fiendish enjoyment of his 
terrors. He tells us she was the daughter of a ship- 
wright, and she once told tales about his " yards " 
and that awful story about la Chips." 

Longfellow, Dickens, and Forster are associated 
with Rochester Castle by an odd and painful 
incident. Both were about to show their poet 
friend the old building, when, as Foster says in 
his best oracular way, kfc they were met by one of 
those prohibitions which are the wonder of visitors 
and the shame of Englishmen. We overleaped 
gates and barriers, and, setting at defiance re- 
peated threats of all the terrors of the law coarsely 
expressed to us by the custodian of the place, 
explored minutely the Castle ruins. The only 

| explanation would seem to be that charges for 

I admission were made. 

Truly picturesque are Boz's descriptions of the 
more romantic parts of Bochester — such as the 
Castle and the old bridge which had stood almost 
from the Middle Ages. It was hard to lose this 
monument, but still harder to find its place taken 
by three modern monsters of hideousness, In this 
all his sympathies were concerned, and he catches 
the whole tone of Bochester. He describes Mr. 
Pickwick as leaning pensively on the balustrade 
of the old bridge, and looking up and down the 
river. Could the brilliant youth have then imagined 
that years later, when his name was in every 
mouth, one of these balusters would have been 
presented to him, which he was to fashion into a 
sun-dial and place in his grounds ? It was a pretty, 
suitable tribute. The dial is at this moment 
offered for sale in London, at the price of some 
eighty pounds. As one author says, in one of his 

i writings, " he loved every stone of the place." 

If Of all the Bochester monuments there is one 

whose disappearance we might most lament, this 

ancient and noble bridge which used to cross the 

river— a grand and imperishable structure which 

; might have stood to this hour. Imagine it being 

. ; built in the year 1392, in the reign of Bichard II. ! ! 

! I always lament that I did not see it. How grand, 

| j how appropriate, was it as a method of entry to 
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the old city — under shadow of its great Castle — 
with its eleven arches and grey and solemn 
aspect. It is extraordinary what a destructive 
furia will at times seize on men. As " Alice in 
Wonderland " had it, the spirit of uglifying, or of 
uglifieation, is as strong as that of beautifying. 
In 1850, the Goths and Vandals of the county, 
longing for a new bridge, had settled to destroy it. 
True, it was already destroyed for pictorial effect 
by the two horrible railway bridges — each made 
as ugly as conceivable — and now it was thought to 
run a third alongside. One of Mr. Murray's guide 
men tells, in congenial spirit, the process, and it is 
amusing to read how fitting and appropriate it all 
seems to be. This bridge, he says, though massive 
and picturesque, was too narrow and inconvenient 
for the wants of modern traffic, and the founda- 
tions of the present structure were laid by Messrs. 
Fox and Henderson. Then we are told of a 
" cluster of iron cylinders sunk below the bed of 
the river, as far as the hard chalk." There is the 
" swing-bridge," an awfully hideous gambouge- 
coloured thing, crescent shaped. " The machinery 
here employed should be carefully examined. The 
entire weight to be moved is upwards of two 
hundred tons, yet it is readily swung by two men 
at a capstan." Alas ! what is an old and monumental 
bridge to this sort of feat. " The destruction," 
the chronicler goes on, " of the massive old bridge 
was commenced in 1856, under the care of the 
officers of the Royal Engineers. . . . Some of 
the materials have been used in the Esplanade on 
the east bank of the river." 

The view from the bridge that so affected Mr. 
Pickwick on his morning stroll always seems to 
me one of the most delightful pictures. It is an 
idyllic scene, and most faithfully expresses even 
the present "tone of the place." "Bright and 
pleasant was the sky, balmy the air, and beautiful 
the appearance of every object around, as Mr. 
Pickwick leant over the balustrades of Rochester 
Bridge, contemplating nature and waiting for 
breakfast. The scene was indeed one which might 
well have charmed a far less reflective mind than 
that to which it was presented. On the left of the 
spectator lay the ruined wall, broken in many 
places, and, in some, overhanging the ruined beach 
below in rude and heavy masses. Huge knots of 
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sea-weed hung upon the jagged and pointed stones, 
trembling in every breath of wind ; and the green 
ivy clung mournfully round the dark and ruined 
battlements. Behind it rose the ancient Castle, its 
towers roofless, and its massive walls crumbling 
away, but telling us proudly of its old might and 
strength, as when, seven hundred years ago, it rang 
with the clash of arms, or resounded with the noise 
of feasting and revelry. On either side, the banks 
of the Medway, covered with corn-fields and 

Sastures, with here and there a windmill, or a 
istant church, stretched away as far as the eye 
could see, presenting a rich and varied landscape, 
rendered more beautiful by the changing shadows 
which passed swiftly across it, as the thin and 
half-formed clouds skimmed away in the light of 
the morning sun. The river, reflecting the clear 
blue of the sky, glistened and sparkled as it flowed 
noiselessly on; and the oars of the fishermen 
dipped into the water with a clear and liquid 
sound, as their heavy but picturesque boats glided 
slowly down the stream." A charming sketch ! We 
always think of these vivid words when looking on 
the river. There is a tinge of placid sadness and 
affection here, and the genial author, now in the 
storm and stress of London life, was, no doubt, re- 
calling the happy old days spent in the place, when 
he would wander into the enclosure and gaze up 
and down the river. He may also, like the " Dismal 
Jemmy," have been ruefully contemplating his sad 
prospects — an improvident father struggling with 
debt and difficulties, and the poor chances of 
anything ever being done to put him forward in life. 
But with the old Rochester Bridge he has asso- 
ciated an incident of a more tender sort, in the 
pilgrimage of the boy Copperfield along the Dover- 
road. This old Dover-road was full of romance 
for him. He knew every rood of it; and when 
entertaining Longfellow held out to him a progress 
in a chaise along the Royal road, the postillions 
equipped in red jackets. These little touches Boz 
delighted in. They were his simple pleasures. " I 
see myself," says David, " as evening closes in, 
coming over the bridge, at Rochester, footsore and 
tired. ... I was afraid of spending the few 
pence I had, and was even more afraid of the 
vicious looks of the trampers I had met or over- 
taken. I sought no shelter, therefore, but the 
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sky, and, toiling into Chatham — which, in that 
night's aspect, is a mere dream of chalk and draw- 
bridges, and mastless ships, in a muddy river, 
roofed like Noah's arks — crept at last upon a sort 
of grass-grown battery, overhanging a lane, where 
a sentry was walking to and fro. Here I lay down 
near a cannon." We could all of us find our way 
to this very place. Follows then the bargain 
with Mr. Dollory for his " veskit." Chatham in 
those days was a terrible place — as lawless as it 
was squalid. 

It is curious to find how Bn z filling t.o fnvrmrite 1 
theories, such as this — .that _i n *"« phj]^>inr>rl 
e\ T ery"~T6cal building seems giga ntic and monu- 
mental, to be dw arfed later. In " Oliver Twist*' 
(Chap. 517~hlT was surely thinking of the Bull 
when he wrote, " They drove straight to the door 
of the chief hotel, which Oliver used to stare at 
with awe and think a mighty palace, but which 
had somehow fallen off in grandeur and size." 
This applied especially to the Guildhall, at . 
Rochester. W 

But it must be said that the Rochester of 
Cloisterham is a different thing altogether from 
the Rochester of Pickwick. It would, indeed, be 
hard to recognise it ; it has the fresh, brilliant, 
" touch-and-go " handling. He laboriously collects 
many points of interest, describes elaborately and 
minutely, but still does not bring the place before 
us. Yet he seems to have meant it to be 
complete and exhaustive. At any rate, his first 
picture was gay and riant; his last gloomy and 
heavy. True, Cloisterham was intended to be 
embodied altogether in the Cathedral scenes of 
' ' inspissated gloom " and an impending murder. 
The crypt, Durdles, the '* old' uns," tombstones, gate- 
houses, etc., were all backgrounds for Jasper. 
It is an interesting subject of speculation why 
Boz, when he came to deal with Rochester once 
more — and, alas ! for positively the last time — 
should have chosen to deal with it as an imaginary 
town in fiction-land, as Cloisterham, a name in 
which there is something forced or artificial. 
Once, when writing a long story for him, the scene 
of which was laid in a cathedral town, I chose to 
give it the rather absurd and unnatural name of 
" Tweak curatesnose." ' Boz with an effective 
stroke of his pen, made it "Tweakminster ! " 
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" For sufficient reasons," he tells us rather mys- 
teriously, " which this narrative will itself unfold 
as it advances, a fictitious name must be bestowed 
upon the old cathedral town." He proceeds to 
describe it as an ancient city and a drowsy city, 
whose natives seem to fancy that all " its changes 
seem to lie behind and that there are no more to 
come." "The streets of Cloisterham city are 
little more than one narrow street, by which you 
get into it and get out of it, the rest being mostly 
disappointing yards, with pumps in them and no 
thoroughfare. Exception being made of the 
Cathedral Close and a paved Quaker's settlement, 
in colour and general conformation very like a 
quaHeress' bonnet, up in a shady corner." Now, 
what were the " sufficient reasons ; " rather, what 
could they be ? The disguise was so transparent 
that it might just as well have been called tout 
bonnement Rochester. All through " Edwin 
Drood " we come on little sketches or glimpses of 
Rochester, touched off in a very airy and effective 
way. He seems to recur to the place, to remind 
himself of it now and then, and bring it before 
him. " In a word," he goes on, u a city of another 
and a bygone time is Cloisterham, with its hoarse 
cathedral bell, its hoarse rooks, hovering about 
the cathedral tower, its hoarser and less distinct 
rooks in the stalls far beneath. Fragments of old 
wall, saints' chapel, chapter house, convent, and 
monastery, have got incongruously or obstruc- 
tively built into many of its houses and gardens. 
The most abundant and the most agreeable 
evidences of progressing life in Cloisterham are 
the evidences of vegetable life in its many gardens. 
Even its drooping and despondent little theatre 
has its poor strip of garden, receiving the foul 
fiend when he ducks from the stage into the 
infernal regions, among scarlet beans or oyster 
shells, according to the season of the year. After 
a glimpse of the Cathedral precincts, gate-he uses, 
etc. " Among these secluded nooks there is very 
little stir or movement after dark. There is little 
enough in the high tide of the day, but there is 
next to none at night. Besides, that cheerfully 
frequented High-street lies nearly parallel to the 
spot (the old cathedral rising between the two), 
and is the natural channel along which the Clois- 
terham traffic flows, a certain awful hush prevails." 
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In another passage he talks of u the hoarse High- 
street becoming musical " with the cries of fare- 
well. And, again, " when they " — that is Rosa 
and Eddy — " had turned out of the High-street and 
had got among the quiet walks in the neighbour- 
hood of the Cathedral and the river " — an affec- 
tionate allusion — " they talked, and as they talked 
walked on by the river." The young pair still 
walked by the river, for they could not lean on 
the old bridge and look down into water, as Mr. 
Pickwick had done. -'The sun dropped in the 
river behind them, and the whole city lay red 
before them. The moving water cast its seaweed 
duskily at their feet when they turned to leave its 
margin ; and the rooks hovered above them with 
hoarse cries and darker splashes in the darkening 
air." Is there not surely something fateful in this 
gloomy cast of thought which he was applying to 
the young pair, but which seemed really to weigh on 
his own heart ? Then more praises of Rochester in 
all the seasons. " It is so bright and sunny in these 
summer days that the cathedral and the monastery 
ruin show as if their walls were transparent." 
He expatiates on the town garden. The trampers 
who pass through, tired and dusty, solace them- 
selves with draughts of water at the street foun 
tains. In short, we have Rochester, again and 
again, in its every mood, tense, and humour. It is 
in his u heart of heart." 

There is a passage in chapter 14 where he 
speaks in his own voice, which his friends have so 
often heard him say. It is very significant, and he 
was ruminating on the past. ' Christmas Eve in 
Cloisterham. A few strange faces in the streets ; , 
a few other faces half strange and half familiar ; , j 
once the faces of Cloisterham children — now the ! 
faces of men and women who come back from the 
outer world at long intervals to find the city won- ' 
derfully shrunken in size." How long had this ] 
thought been with him, and how he would set it in 
motion. His was one of the half -familiar, half-strange 
faces in the street. I fancy he had walked into the 
town on that Christmas Eve before his death." u *To \\ 
scenes as these," he goes on with a mysterious j 
sense, " the striking of the cathedral clock and I l 
the cawing of the rooks from the cathedral tower ; '. 
are like voices of their nursery time. To such as , 
these it has happened in their dying hours afar i ' 
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off, that they have imagined their chamber floor to 
be strewn with the autumnal leaves fallen fiom 
the elm trees in the Close. So have the rustling 
sounds and fresh scents of their earliest impres- 
sions revived when the circle of their lives was 
very nearly traced, and the beginning and the end 
I J were drawing close together." 

This remarkable and forecasting passage shows 
clearly how Boz's heart, even to the very end — for 
it was written only a few days before his death- 
was bound up with his old city of Rochester. 

On one of my visits to Gads-hill I recall one of hi* 
pleasant speeches or commentaries, as we walked 
through the High-street. " I remember," he said, 
'once thinking this Town Hall one of the grandest 
of public monuments, and left the place with this 
impression. I never was so astonished as when I 
returned and wan struck by its smallness." I was 
amused nonie years ago at Reeing this notion 
worked np in hl« known happy vein : " I had en- 
tertained the impression that the High-street was 
at least as wide as Regent-street. I found it 
little better than a lane. There was a public 
clock in it, which I had supposed to be the finest 
clock in the world, whereas it now turned out to 
be the most inexpressive, moonfaced, and as weak 
a clock as I ever saw. It belonged to a Town 
Hall where I had seen an Indian swallow a sword." 
It had Hppeared to him then quite "a glorious 
structure." Now it seemed u a mean, little brick 
heap, like a demented chapel with a few yawny 
perHot s in leather gaiters lounging at the door and 
calling themselves a Corn Exchange." Boz, how- 
ever, oddly enough, seems to confuse these two 
buildings— the Guildhall and the Corn Exchange 
' — and he certainly attaches the " moonfaced clock " 
to the former, whereas it really belongs to the 
latter. It is surprising, however, why he should 
have been so severe on these buildings, as they are 
really two very quaint and original works, that 
would " hold their own " anywhere. The whoje, 
Hlgh-sirfifit-is* jndeed, one of the best thing s we 
have in England. " 

Boz was always severe on inns, and spoke his 
mind about them in a free, almost reckless, way — 
mentioning their names even — that must have 
brought him threats of actions at law. We know 
how he dealt with the Great White Horse, where, 
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it is said, proceedings were actually threatened. 

We may wonder, also, why Boz gives so bad a 
character to u Wright's- next-door " house, u dear, 
very dear; half-a-orown if you look at the waiter." 
And then, if you dined out of the house, they 
charged for the dinner all the same. " Rum 
fellow, very." This practice is now common 
enough. Branding an establishment by name in 
this way might seem perilous, and entail an action 
for libel. Wright's, which was " The Crown," was 
a more pretentious house, with a higher clientele. 
Boz was for the Bull — of which he seems an ardent 
partisan, and was, no doubt, welcomed there — and, 
perhaps, had but cold reception at the greater 
hostelry. The name may still be made out on a 
fragment of the old house. In an old print there 
is a view from the other side of the river of the 
Castle, etc., and the flank of the inn is shown 
with inscription in large letters — to be seen for 
a good way off by the traveller crossing the 
bridge. A portion of Wright's still remains. Boz 
humorously declares that the political dinners at 
the inn 8 were all got up by the inn proprietors 
to earn the carriage of delicacies from town, fish 
particularly. 

Boz is rather hard on the state of the streets of 
the four towns — Rochester, Chatham, Strood, and 
Brompton — though his remarks must have mainly 
applied to Chatham. Constant smoking, drunken 
men, and general dirt were the chief characteris- 
tics. It is a curious change that there is not V\ 
much smoking in the streets now — certainly not ' 
enough to produce the strong flavour complained 
of by Mr. Pickwick. 

The behaviour of the military in the streets of 
Chatham, as noted by Mr. Pickwick, muit have 
been observed by the young Boz — particularly that 
of the obnoxious private who stabbed the barmaid 
with his bayonet because she refused — " serve " is 
the technical term — to " draw him more liquor." 
The fellow offered to pass over the matter, and 
we - suspect it was passed over and the matter 
accommodated, as the publican would naturally 
be afraid to lose his military customers. The 
drunken soldier, staggering through the street, 
was followed by the jeers and ridicule of the small 
boys. Fancy, too, an officer arrayed in a cloak 
carrying about with him a camp stool — a cumbrous 
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article as it was in those days— and sitting down 
on it magisterially while a duel was being fought! 
No doubt, Dr. Payne — such was the name of the 
eccentric — was " a martyr to gout," but it was 
characteristic of Rochester, surely, that this pro- 
ceeding was accepted as regular — no one was 
astonished. It is only artists who nowadays use 
camp stools. It is likely Boz had taken stock of 
this oddity, no doubt as he patrolled the Chatham 
streets, carrying this sort of seat. 

The review on u The Lines " made a deep im- 
pression on the lad. Ho recalled every item — 
even to the soldiers wearing white '• ducks," as 
they donned them by regulation after May Day. 
No one has a chance now of seeing these displays, 
yet they used to be quite common. It was the 
usual method of celebrating a festival. The 
various great camps, it may be supposed, have 
drawn the soldiers away. Boz certainly over- 
estimates the garrison, for he says that in the 
"sham battle " one side consisted of six regiments, 
which implied as many on the opposing side. It 
would have been impossible for Chatham to find 
accommodation for so man}. More extraordinary 
still, this huge body was under the command of a 
single colonel, Colonel Bulder. This gentleman 
went through many antics, careering his horse, 
shouting and raving in a fashion that would give, 
say, General Lord Roberts, the horrors. Every- 
thing now is done in much more gentlemanly 
fashion. 

This power of acute observation in a mere child 
may be illustrated by one instance. He was 
describing the trench by the side of Fort Pitt, 
which seemed to Winkle — who was going to fight 
a duel — "like a giant's grave." Now, everyone 
that sees the original of the pictures will own that 
nothing could be more appropriate than this 
similitude, and it is clear that the likeness struck 
Boz when he was a child, and had remained in his 
t mind ever since. 

Dickens was an PYt,rn.nrflinn,ry walker ! — aM ^ 
; thought little" of twenty miles. Rochester to 
^Maidstone was a distance of "about seveii^ milea^ 
* an d fa te he "wmrtd have trudged to see"_a jiri^kfit 
^ match and go on .a visit to friends. One of Boz's 
family has assured me that Muggleton was cer- 
tainly intended for Maidstone, and that there the 
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famous match came off. The name, Muggleton, I 
am certain, he got from the Stigginses and other 
ranters that he loathed, and whose doctrines were 
" Muggleton i an." Who that has read and enjoyed 
the Manor Farm Christmas scenes can doubt that 
they were reminiscences, and that the young fellow 
was fondly recording what he had himself so en- 
joyed ? The Wardles were, certainly, worthy 
country folk of his acquaintance, who had their • 
revels in an old mansion to which he was bidden. 
That rather remarkable declaration of his about 
lost and gone Christmas festivals points to this. 
" How many old recollections and how many 
dormant sympathies does Christmas time awaken ! 
We write these words now many miles distant from 
the spot at which, year after year, we met on that 
day, a merry and joyous circle. . . . Happy, 
happy Christmas that can win us back to the 
delusion of bur childish days." He is clearly 
thinking of the old Rochester times. I fancy he 
must have known some hospitable Wardles at 
Maidstone. They have been tracked -down to earth 
there by the Pickwickian antiquaries. The late 
Mr. Hughes, the Birmingham treasurer and an old 
friend, really discovered Manor Farm in the shape 
of Cob Tree, Sandling, not very far from Maid- 
stone. The evidence for its identity is striking 
enough. If we compare it with the two sketches 
in " Pickwick " (" Mr. Pickwick slides " and " The 
arbour," which furnish both back and front views), 
we shall recognise the likeness. Both houses are 
two stories high, have wings, and gabled roofs. 
But what settles the point is that there is a pond 
exactly in front of Cob Tree. In Dickens's time it 
would seem that the owners were a family of 
Spongs, and a modern commentator has contended 
that they were the originals of the hospitable 
Wardles. This may be so, and certainly logically 
from the identification of Cob Tree with Dingley 
Dell. However, this may be assumed as a cer- 
tainty from the genuineness and reality of Boz's 
description, that he himself was a guest at the 
Manor Farm Christmas festivities. 

Boz's knowledge of Kent in these days was 1* 
certainly extraordinary. Even his most casual 
allusion is always correct, and he is constantly in- 
troducing something local, as a person in real life 
might do. Thus, the clergyman at Dingley Dell, jj 
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when giving " the madman's story " to Mr. Pick- 
wick, spoke of "our county lunatic asylum " — and, 
as Mr. Hamond Hall points out, the asylum is 
only a few miles from Cob Tree — a further point 
in the identity. 

Two of the best ghost stories that we have are 
to be found in "Pickwick" — that of Gabriel Grub, 
and of the spectral Mail coaches at the close of the 
book. An abbey, introduced into the picture .at 
the front, has caused some difficulty and confusion, 
as it clearly represents that of St. Albans, in 
Herefordshire. Now, old Wardle speaks of an old 
abbey church " down here " — that is, in Kent. 
There were at the time, as Mr. Hamond Hall 
notes, some abbeys near Maidstone, but this was 
an abbey "in being." One might suggest the 
abbey church of Minster, though that is a good 
way off. There is also May field. 

There is an extraordinary charm and power in 
Dickens's dealings with this topic of Christmas. It 
is difficult to read any of these old sketches with- 
out kindling and glowing, and feeling a longing 
sympathy for what he describes. Boz's heart was 
in every sentence of what he wrote. There was a 
tender affection, a longing to diffuse comfort and 
happiness, and, as I said, a thorough belief in the 
unique character of the season. I defy anyone to 
read over his many Christmas pieces without being 
filled with the feeling. It is impossible to resist. 
Who would not wish to have been at Dingley Dell ? 
For myself, I can only say that for twenty happy 
years, as each recurring Christmas arrived, it be- . 
came— all owing to him— a delightful festival. j 
One revelled in the picture papers, with their 
"Christmas party at the Manor," "Going home 
from the Christmas party," and one would sit up to 
hear the Christmas bells. I well recall the sort 
of sadness with which the night of Christmas 
day came to an end— in the midst of some soft and 
tender regrets and memories of those gone before. 
I do think this was a very engaging and delightful 
trait in Dickens, and by this means he diffused a 
vast deal of happiness. 

Many must have smiled at Boz's simple belief 
that the mere advent and pressure of the season 
compelled family reconciliations, caused angry 
brethren to " make it up," and diffused an 
amiable and benevolent good nature over all the 
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parishes of the land. He amiably enforced all 
these themes with such conviction, and in so 
picturesque a way, that he persuaded everybody. 
And it must be said that his account of the hard 
Scrooge being softened, gained the whole kingdom, 
and was one of the most persuasive agents of such 
proselytisms that ever appeared. For years it 
was fervently believed the sight of abundant holly 
and ivy, contrasted with snow upon the ground, 
with the " waits " and the bells, and the modern 
imitation of wassail, exercised a sort of holy and 
softening influence on the sternest souls. Hence, 
the flood of Christmas numbers of the illustrated 
papers, with their delightful old mansions and 
festivities, which were all prompted and inspired 
by the genial and delightful writer himself. Hence 
the 4fc Moated Granger," as he was called — such as 
the gifted S. Read — who supplied year after year 
the most romantic and artistic scenes of Christ- 
mastide. 

There wore all manner of touching stories based 
on these seasonable reconciliations — the wild 
brother who had run away and " gone to the bad," 
and who, by a strange chance, returned exactly on 
Christmas eve ; the snow thick on the ground, the 
family banquetting inside the Grange ; he, the out- 
cast, looking in through the mullioned panes. Some 
sound betrayed him ; he was brought in, fell into 
hi 8 brother's arms, was placed at the fire, filled 
with good things, and all forgiven ! How often 
have I seen this favourite topic treated most 
artistically in the pictures —the old Grange, the 
lights within, the black figure peering in ! I defy 
anyone to read '• The Christmas Carol " — however 
familiar it is to him — without being (1st) immensely 
interested, (2nd) softened and affected, (3rd) wish- 
ing to be engaged in such scenes, and (4th) all the 
better for the perusal. 

There is a curious passage here which the same 
mysterious reference underlies, and which would 
escape the notice of those not in his secret. " How 
many families whose members have been dispersed 
and scattered far and wide are then re-united, 
and meet once again in that happy state of com- 
panionship and good-will which is a source of such 
pure and unalloyed delight, and one so incompatible 
with the cares and sorrows of the world that the 
religious belief of the most civilized nations, and 
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the rude traditions of the roughest savages alike, 
number it among the first joys of a future con- 
dition of existence provided for the blest and 
happy." This passionate reference to the hope of 
meeting again and being re-united shows clearly 
that the lost Mary Hogarth was in his thoughts. 

Shall I confess to a little penchant or weakness ? 
I have an immense tendre for these old Christmas 
celebrations that now seem so tremendously far 
off. Fully forty or fifty years ago, I so bathed 
in Christmas memories and joys that, even now, 
every year I carefully gather up every " Christmas 
Number," as it is called, and treasure it, and have 
it bound up in a great volume. There were 
those of The Illustrated London News chiefly, 
and The Illustrated Times (long since defunct). 
There was then no Graphic or Black and White. 
I suppose I have seven or eight of these volumes, 
all stored with the most extraordinary variety of 
Christmas allusions and doings. It seemed at the 
time " all right," but now. as I turn over the 
pictures, it looks like another world altogether. 
Perhaps, I don't believe so much in it now as I 
did then. But, still, the feeling is as of opening a 
bundle of old, faded letters The scenes are so 
innocently charming and even dramatic, as I look 
I begin to believe again. I like to see the revellers 
enjoying themselves in the old hall, 1 long to join 
the party, and have a glass of wassail. 

I suppose it was in 1850 that I began to collect 
these memorials, and went on until 1870, when, 
like " a chief " himself, I began to tire somewhat 
of the "show." But, shall I confess it, at this 
moment never do 1 allow a Christmas to pass 
without fetching out the old frayed volumes, 
notably on a day or so before Christmas, and par- 
ticularly on Christmas Eve and Christmas Day 
itself. I have always cherished — nay, hugged — 
these old memories and kept them alive. I have 
memories of Christmas journeys in the snows, 
through busy towns, of Boxing Night, of the pro- 
vincial inn, the provincial theatre, where I saw 
the pantomime with infinite pleasure the first 
night, with all the excitement, and came away 
from it in a sort of tender retrospective state that 
was very agreeable. Though that may have been 
years — perhaps twenty — ago, I cherish that me- 
mory, and call it up and the interests it recreates. 
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It is a great mistake to let these things fade out. 
It really pays to keep them going. Thus those 
volumes of pictures that I have preserved and 
cherished for so many years have been before me 
every Christmas, almost, since 1850. I cannot 
describe what a pathetic interval there is for me 
as I turn over the pages. All the artists, all the 
contributors, are gone long since, and I must say 
there was a genuineness about the Christmas 
pictures — nothing got up or affected. How I 
loved — I do love— the old names. Dodgson — who 
knows about Dodgson now ? Yet he was of 
repute then. And there was Pasquier, graceful 
and romantic ; and, above all, Read, with his 
poetical old churches breathing Christmas in every 
stone and line. Gilbert, too — afterwards Sir John 
— a regular and invariable contributor. How 
dramatic to see the Grand Christmas Number! 
I used to look out for it, and attend at the shop to 
get an early certain copy — for in those days it was 
really a favour to get a Christmas Number. The 
poor dealer could only count on a certain small 
number. But how tenderly romantic it all was. 
Some of his pictures seemed — and now seem — like 
the closing scene of a pantomime. I am never — 
to this hour — unaffected by a look at the " Return 
Home " from the Christmas changes and vicissi- 
tudes that one must find oneself under at the time. 
I have gradually acquired quite a fondness for 
them. Once the best of them was lost, and there 
was a general distress. 

Boz was sent to school at Rochester, under 
charge of a Baptist minister, one Giles — another 
illustration, it may be, of the Stiggins influence 
of which he was a victim. Mr. R. Langton, in his 
pleasant volume, has told us all about these 
pleasant school days. It was Giles who, long 
after, delighted at the rising fame of his pupil, 
gave him that grotesque but really appropriate 
designation u The inimitable Boz." No one was so 
pleased as the writer himself, who often described 
himself by it. In the play-ground he had been 
delivered from the dangers of Seringapatam, and 
had been recognised by his affianced one, Miss 
Green, "second house in the terrace." This 
school-boy union he has often dwelt on. He 
transferred its locale to Canterbury in " Copper- 
field." There Miss Green appears again under a 
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fresh name. Over thirty years later, grown up 
and famous, he went down to the old place, and 1 

records hie impressions in his touching little 
paper, "Down at Dullborough." (Why, by the 
way, does he give it such a name ? In another he 
calls it " Mudfog " in another " Winglebury.") On 
this visit he found that the South-Eastern Railway 
had swallowed up " the playing field '' of his old 
school. 

When he was at this school he used to hear 
from a companion " whose father was greatly con- 
nected, being under the Government of a terrible 
banditti, known as ' the Radicals.' " This person 
under Government was, of course, " something in 
the yard " — one of the Clubbers it might be. 

I often pass by the side of his other school in 
the Hampstead-road, Jones's Wellington House 
Academy, which is at the corner of Granby- 
street. At that time Hampstead-road was open, 
and the school was in grounds like Salem House. 
This is described in Copperfield as u Salem House, 
at Highgate, not very far away." Jones is de- 
scribed as an ignorant fellow and a tyrant, with a 
huge ruler in his hand which he used on his pupfts. 
There was also a rough and gruff serving man. On 
this visit to u Dullborough " he recognised some 
familiar faces, and went to call on an old school- 
fellow — now a flourishing doctor, whom he found 
married to Lucy Green, his old playmate and boy- 
love, with vvhom he dined. This lad and he 
had read " Roderick Random " together. It is 
astonishing, indeed, in what a number of places he 
furnishes little scraps and sketches of his old 
school-days — as in Copperfield, where he shifts 
the scene to Canterbury and to Mr. Creakles. 
These are, of course, much varied and embellished. 
His official recollections are given in the humorous 
paper, " Our School." The greengrocer who did 
not recognise him was to him " the town, the 
cathedra], the bridge, the river, my childhood, and 
a large slice of my life to me." How distinct the 
emphasis here ! 

Boz talks of Timpson, who used to run the 
coaches, and who was, no doubt, Simpson. He 
tells us that he left Rochester finally in the stage 
coach, and was forwarded, carriage paid, to Cheap- 
side. He was the sole inside passenger, a boy of 
eleven or twelve years old. This journey seems to 
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have made an impression on him, for he alludes to 
it elsewhere in the " Sketches." " We have also 
travelled occasionally with a small boy of pale 
aspect, with light hair, and no perceptible neck, 
coming up to town from school, under the protec- 
tion of the guard, and directed to be left at the 
Crosskeys till called for." It is likely that, after 
his family had removed to town, he had been left 
at the school to finish his course. At a late portion 
of the story the departure of the Pickwickians for 
the Christmas festivities at Dingley Dell suggests 
to Boz a reminiscence, which he gives in his own 
person, an unusual thing with him. u The saluta- 
tion between Mr. Weller and his friends (at the 
public-house) was strictly confined to the free- 
masonry of the craft, consisting of a jerking round 
of the right wrist and a tossing of the little finger 
into the air at the same time. We once knew two 
famous coachmen (they are dead now, poor fellows), 
who were twins, and between whom an unaffected 
and devoted attachment existed. They passed 
each other on the Dover-road every day for 
twenty-four years, never exchanging any other 
greeting than this ; yet, when one died, the other 
pined away and soon after followed him." 

One is inclined to think that these Rochester 
adventures, therefore, were reminiscences. The 
incident of Jingle wearing Winkle's clothes, the duel 
at Fort Pitt, the ball, the theatricals, all seem to 
have occurred. Duels were then common enough, 
and the field near Fort Pitt was the locus in quo 
chosen. We may wonder, however, at such a 
season as the afternoon being chosen, and also at 

I so public a place — under the very guns of the fort. 

' We all of us acknowledge the tender graces < 

of that garden county, Kent, on some soft summer . 
morning when, going down to Dover to embark, 
the burden of a Continental journey before us ; . 
the sylvan beauties of the country, the patches 
of genial red, the thick foliage of the hops, all - 
attract us and give us a longing for such pastoral | 
charms. As we draw nearer to Rochester, the < 
grim old Castle on its height, the silvery river [ 
winding below, the bridge, even the quaint back j 
view of the houses in the old main street, with the ; 
ancient lantern of the Guildhall, have a charm. ' 
But, seen only from behind, in a moment it has f 
flashed by. How welcome, too, the first view of • 
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Canterbury Towers — cream - coloured, solitary, 
with something like a village at its feet — and then 
more hop fields and poles in their serried and well- 
foliaged rows. How novel and delightful they look, 
though seen a hundred times before. Then, 
presto ! change to the ports, Dover s Folkestone, 
and the ever-freshening sea. 

Margate, Ramsgate, Broadstairs. These, in 
themselves, are dramatic enough. Even the Old 
Kent -road, which starts bevond Westminster 
Bridge, and toddles on its ricketty way for a mile 
or two, has its associations, with its faded old- 
fashioned terraces and dismal gardens. Yet is it 
not the official road to the beautiful garden county ? 

Those who live in the dreamland of associations, 
and who as they walk abroad, or lie awake, love to 
call up vivid well-coloured pictures and scenes of 
what is gone by, have quite a different image of 
this favoured county from the ordinary person. 
For they see everywhere the figure of Charles 
Dickens, his magic wand— i.e., pen — in his hand. 
For myself, I cannot describe how the places I 
have named — Rochester, Canterbury, Dover — 
affect me. It seems like the wonderful dream of 
mail coaches that " my uncle" saw near Edinburgh. 
Not only Boz himself, and the living persons that 
he grouped round him, but the figures that he 
created — the society, the old life that he called up 
— these things seem to people the places. A tender 
light seems to suffuse it all. To visit Rochester 
and wander through its cheerful and still old- 
fashioned streets is almost a distressful thing, like 
visiting scenes where those that we loved once 
lived but who are now no more. 

At every turn in Rochester what ghosts confront 
us ! Pickwick and his " followers " walking about 
— the ball room at the Bull lit up and crowded 
with company; the Dockyard notables, the military, 
the duel near the fortifications or Lines, the 
annual review, with the jovial Wardle and his 
family. Delightful recreating scenes, pictures, 
and figures ! Then we turn to Drood — a new set 
of beings present themselves, the old Cathedral 
the background, with the tall houses, Minor Canon- 
row, the Nun's House, Durdles, the auctioneer, 
and the rest. Then we wander past the travellers' 
old hospice, and call up that delightful Christmas 
picture given in his periodical. Then Great Ex- 
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pectations and Satis House, where such weird, j 

• uncanny doings went on, and the pompous Pim- 
blechoek exhibited his humours. Then we take up 
" Down at Dulborough," and see the boy Dickens 
at his school. In short, we cannot call to mind 
any place so charged with agreeable and touching 
memories or so peopled with figures and images. 
It sets us looking back as into our own lives — to 
some far-off holiday time w r hen we knew all these 
people, and now fondly think of their doings and 
what a delightful time we had of it, that now all 
are gone, passed into the ewigheit. Such is the 
potent charm of old Rochester. One of the 
Rochester visions that comes back on me of that 
first visit, forty years ago, is something of " Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel," but where I picked it up 1 
know not. I had gone in on a Sunday walk from 
Gads-hill and brought back Sir Cloudesley Shovel. 
It struck me as having something quaint in the 
sound. I suppose some one had told me of him. 
But he is, as it were, all over the place. Sir 
Cloudesley' s portrait hangs in the Guildhall, and 
Sir Cloudesley had been more than once Mayor. I 
think there is an inscription on one of the build- 
ings, and I suppose it was thus I picked up the 
name. 

Of all Rochester memorials the one I most 
fondly recall is that of the old Watts's charity, 
down street towards Chatham. A quaint oid 
place, with its three gables, as it used to be, but 
recently made quite spick and span — " refaced 
with stone " and the rest. When I first saw it, 
• r which was in the 'sixties, I fancy in 1863. it was 
7 in the course of a pleasant morning's walk with 
Boz himself, who took me straight to it through the 
old-fashioned and rather winding street. His 
_ animated, striding figure l ed the way. The build- 1 1 
ing was then ratfcer dilapidated, though rebuilt 
only in 1770. A woman, the guardian, received us, 
and showed us round. Boz talked cheerfully with 
her, but I confess I was a little surprised at her 
rather cold and somewhat stolid or short manner. 
But I had forgotten that she herself, or some one 
holding her office, had been introduced into the 
little story, " The Seven Poor Travellers," and had 
been shown as though joining the managers in the 
design of getting the travellers out of the house 
altogether. This appeared at Christmas, 1854. I 
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remember distinctly when we crossed the court to 
the small row of outhouses allotted to them. Boz 
paused to mark the fact, an amused twinkle in his 
eye. " 80 they are all to sleep out," ho said to her. 

(The abuse of Watts's charity began at last to 
attract attention and certain reformers to agitate. 
I remember a clergyman being pointed out to me — 
a constant frequenter of the Athenaeum Club — as 
the vigorous combatant of the trustees, and final 
victor. Whiston his name was. He carried on the 
struggle for a long time in the courts, and finally 
succeeded in obtaining a new scheme of reform. 
Dickens in his description gives a scathing account 
of these abuses. " Now the greater part of the 
property bequeathed by the Worshipful Master 
Richard Watts for the maintenance of this foun- 
dation was, at the period of his death, mere 
marsh-land ; but that, in course of time, it had 
been reclaimed and built upon, and was very con- 
siderably increased in value. I found, too, that 
about a thirtieth part of the annual revenue was 
now expended on the purposes commemorated in 
the inscription over the door : the rest being hand- 
! somely laid out in Chancery, law expenses, 
, collectorship, receivership, poundage, and other 
appendages of management, highly complimentary 
- to the importance of the six poor travellers." It 
would be easy to calculate what a margin they 
must have had to dispose of. The travellers would 
have cost two guineas a week for food, with 
another guinea for extras— £150 a year in all ; 
wages, say, £100; repairs, £100. The whole 
cost would not have exceeded £600 a year. Yet 
on the investigation before the court— in 1859 
— it was found that they were receiving £7,000 a 
year ! In addition to the Travellers' House, it was 
decreed that a new charity was to be formed for 
twenty persons, who were to receive pensions of 
£30 each ; £1 ,000 a year to the local hospital ; £200 
, for baths and wash-houses ; with other charges. 

I well recall the coming out of " The Seven Poor 
I Travellers," and the sensation it. caused. It was, 
I indeed, one of the most delightful of topographical 
! stories " written round " a little building in 
j Rochester, and breathing the whole flavour of 
J Kent, at Christmas time. No one then had heard 
j much of the old hostel, or took interest in it, but 
i at once it became famous — even to a place of pil- 
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Agrimage. The story suggests that it was written 
I at a " heat," so full of gentle enthusiasm is it, and 
/ of pleasant fun and frolic. The boots story which 
K is encrusted in it is a delightful fancy, and has 
I been often dramatised. No account gives so 
I elaborate an appreciation of Rochester and of 
I the author's affection for the place. There are 
some seven or eight of his writings thus devoted to 
the town— "Pickwick," "The Mudfog Papers," 
"Down at Dulborough," "The Chatham Lines," 
• : Copperfield," " The Seven Poor Travellers," and 
" Edwin Drood." A substantial body of com- 
mentaries and fancies. Even the name. " Drood," 
seems to have been suggested by a local inhabitant 
— one Frood, his neighbour and via a vis, the 
landlord of the Falstaff . 

How far off seem the days when Boz, full of 
fancy and spirit, his imagination at work, touched 
off these delightful sketches of his, the Christmas 
" Numbers," as they were called, into which he 
really put— hence their value — his whole perso- 
nality and feelings. Some time in the fifties came 
the fanciful 4 * Seven Poor Travellers " — Rochester 
once more over again, and once more presented in 
a most engaging light. Never was his good nature 
— or his good heart — so overflowing, but, as I said, 
the tone of the old City is caught in the most 
perfect way. 

Strictly speaking, says Boz, there were only six 
poor travellers ; but, being a traveller myself, I 
brought the number up to seven. This word of 
explanation is due at once, for what says the in- 
scription over the quaint old door ? 

Richard Watts, Esq., 

by his Will, dated 22 Aug. 1579, 

founded this Charity 

for Six poor Travellers, 

who not being Rogues or Proctors, 

May receive gratis for one Night, 

Lodging, Entertainment, 

and Four-pence each. 

It was in the ancient little City of Rochester, in 
Kent, of all the good days in the year upon a 
Christmas Eve, that I stood reading this inscription 
over the quaint old door in question. I had been 
wandering about the neighbouring Cathedral, and 
had seen the tomb of Richard Watts, with the 
effigy of worthy Master Richard starting out of it 
like a ship's figure-head ; and I had felt that I 
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could do no less, as I gave the verger his fee, than 
inquire the way to Watts's Charity. The way being 
very short and very plain, I bad come prosperously 
to die inscription and the quaint old door. 

" Now," said I to myself, as I looked at the 
knocker, " I know I am not a proctor ; I wonder 
whether I am a rogue ! " 

I found it to be a clean, white house, of a staid 
and venerable air, with a quaint old door (an arched 
door), choice, little, long, low, lattice windows, 
and a roof of three gables. The silent High-street 
of Rochester is full of gables, with old beams and 
timbers carved into strange faces. It is oddly 
garnished with a queer old clock that projects 
over the pavement out of a grave red brick 
building, as if Time carried on business there, and 
hung out his sign. 

I was very well pleased, both with my property 
and its situation. While I was yet surveying it 
with growing content, I espied at one of the upper 
lattices, which stood open, a decent body, of a 
wholesome, matronly appearance, whose eyes I 
oaught inquiringly addressed to mine. 

" This," said the matronly presence, ushering 
me into a low room on the right, " is where the 
travellers sit by the fire, and cook what bits of 
suppers they buy with their fourpences." 

" Oh ! Then they have no entertainment ? " said 
I. For the inscription over the outer door was 
still running in my head, and I was mentally re- 
peating in a kind of tune, " Lodging, entertain- 
ment, and fourpence each." 

" They have a fire provided for 'em," returned 
the matron ; a mighty civil person, not, as I could 
make out, overpaid, " and these cooking utensils. 
And this what's painted on a board, is the rules 
for their behaviour. They have their fourpences 
when they get their tickets from the steward over 
the way — for I don't admit 'em myself, they must 
get their tickets first — and sometimes one buys a 
rasher of bacon, and another a herring, and 
another a pound of potatoes, or what not. Some- 
times, two or three of 'em will club their four- 
pences together, and make a supper that way. 
But not much of anything is to be got for four- 
pence, at present, when provisions is so dear." 

" True, indeed," I remarked. I had been looking 
about the room, admiring its snug fireside at the 
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upper end, its glimpse of the street through the 
low mullioned window, and its beams overhead. 
" It is very comfortable," said I. 

" 111 - conwenient," observed the matronly 
presence. 

" Nay, ma'am," said I. " And as to the conve- 
nience of the six poor travellers 



" I don't mean them," returned the presence. 
" 1 speak of its being an ill-con wenience to myself 
and my daughter having no other room to sit in of 
a night." 

This was true enough, but there was another 
quaint room of corresponding dimensions on the 
opposite side of the entry ; so I stepped across to 
in, through the open doors of both rooms, and 
asked what this chamber was for ? 

"This," returned the presence, "is the board 
room. Where the gentlemen meet when they 
come here." 

Let me see. I had counted from the street six 
upper windows besides these on the ground storey. 
Making a perplexed calculation in my mind, I 
rejoined, "Then the six poor travellers sleep 
upstairs ? " 

My new friend shook her head. "They sleep," 
she answered, " in two little outer galleries at the 
back, where their beds has always been, ever since 
the charity was founded. It being so very ill— 
conwenient to me as things is at present, the 
gentlemen are going to take off a bit of the back 
yard and make a slip of a room for 'em there, to 
sit in before they go to bed." 

" And then the six poor travellers," said I, "will 
be entirely out of the house ? " 

"Entirely out of the house," assented the 
presence, comfortably smoothing her hands. 
" Which is considered much better for all parties, 
and much more conwenient." 

Howbeit, I kept my thoughts to myself, and 
accompanied the presence to the little galleries at 
the back. I found them on a tiny scale, like the 
galleries in old inn yards ; and they were very 
clean. While I was looking at them, the matron 
gave me to understand that the prescribed number 
of poor travellers were forthcoming every night 
from year's end to year's end ; and that the beds 
were always occupied. My questions upon this, 
and her replies, brought us back to the board 
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room so essential to the dignity of " the gentle- 
men," where she showed me the printed accounts 
of the charity hanging up by the window. 

In the end, 1 prevailed, to my great joy. It was 
settled that at nine o'clock that night a turkey 
and a piece of roast beef should smoke upon the 
board ; and that I, faint and unworthy minister 
for once of Master Richard Watts, should preside 
as the Christmas-supper host of the six poor 
travellers. I went back to my inn, to give the 
necessary directions for the turkey and roast beef, 
and, during the remainder of the day, could settle 
to nothing for thinking of the poor travellers. 

The travellers were all assembled, the cloth was 
laid, and Ben had brought a great billet of wood, 
and had laid it artfully on the top of the fire, so 
that a touch or two of the poker after supper 
should make a roaring blaze. Having deposited 
my brown bowl of wassail in a red nook of the 
hearth inside the fender, where she soon began to 
sing like an ethereal cricket, diffusing at the same 
time odours as of ripe vineyards, spice forests, and 
orange groves— I say, having stationed my beauty 
in a place of security and improvement, I intro- 
duced myself to my guests by shaking hands all 
round, and giving them a hearty welcome. 

Meanwhile, by the sparkling light of the billet of 
wood, which threw our lamp into the shade, I 
filled the glasses, and gave my travellers, " Christ- 
mas I—Christmas Eve, my friends, when the 
shepherds, who were poor travellers, too, in their 
way, heard the angels sing, l On earth, peace. j 

Goodwill towards men ! ' " J 

I don't know who was the first among us to ] 

think that we ought to take hands as we sat, in 
deference to the toast, or whether any one of us 
anticipated the others, but at any rate we all did 
it. We then drank to the memory of the good 
Master Richard Watts. And I wish his ghost 
may never have had worse usage under that roof 
than it had from us ! 

The stories being all finished, and the wassail, 
too, we broke up as the Cathedral bell struck 
twelve. I did not take leave of my travellers that 
night ; for it had come into my head to reappear 
in conjunction with some hot coffee, at seven in 
the morning. 
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As I passed along the High-street, I heard the 
waits at a distance, and struck off to find them. 
They were playing near one of the old gates of 
the City, at the corner of a wonderfully quaint 
row of red-brick tenements, which the clarionet 
obligingly informed me were inhabited by the 
Minor Canons. They had odd little porches over 
the doors, like sounding boards over old pulpits ; 
and I thought 1 should like to see one of the 
Minor Canons come out upon his top step and 
favour us with a little Christmas discourse about 
the poor scholars of Rochester; taking for his 
text the words of his Master relative to the de- 
vouring of widows' houses. 

The clarionet was so communicative, and my 
inclinations were (as they generally are) of so 
vagabond a tendency, that I accompanied the 
waits across an open green called the Vines. 

In a word, I only got out of the Worshipful Master 
Richard Watts's way by getting out of bed in the 
dark at six o'clock, and tumbling, as my custom 
is, into all the cold water that could be accumu- 
lated for the purpose. The outer air was dull and 
cold enough in the street when I came down 
there ; and the one candle in our supper room at 
Watts's Charity looked as pale in the burning as 
if it had had a bad night too. But my travellers 
had all slept soundly, and they took to the hot 
coffee and the piles of bread and butter, which 
Ben had arranged like deals in a timber-yard, as 
kindly as I could desire. 

While it was yet scarcely daylight, we all came 
out in the street together, and there shook hands. 
The widow took the little sailor towards Chat- 
ham, where he was to find a steamboat for Sheer- 
ness ; .the lawyer, with an extremely knowing look, 
went his own way, without committing himself by 
announcing his intentions ; two more struck off 
by the Cathedral and old Castle for Maidstone ; 
and the book-pedlar accompanied me over the 
bridge. As for me, I was going to walk by Cob- 
ham Woods, as far upon my way to London as I 
fancied. 

When I came to the stile and footpath by which 
I was to diverge from the main road, I bade fare- 
well to my last remaining poor traveller, and 
pursued my way alone. And now the mists began 
to rise in the most beautiful manner, and the sun 
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to shine ; and, as I went on through the bracing 
air, seeing the hoar-frost sparkle everywhere, I 
felt as if all nature shared in the joy of the great 
birthday. 

Going through the woods, the softness of my 
tread upon the mossy ground and among the 
brown leaves enhanced the Christmas sacredness 
by which I felt surrounded. As the whitened 
stems environed me, I thought how the Founder of 
the time had never raised His benignant hand, 
save to bless and heal, except in the case of one 
unconscious tree. By Cobham Hall, I came to 
the village, and the churchyard where the dead 
had been quietly buried, " in the sure and certain 
hope " which Christmas time inspired. What 
children could I see at play, and not be loving of, 
recalling Who had loved them ! No garden that I 
passed was out of unison with the day, for I 
remembered that the tomb was in a garden, and 
that " she, supposing Him to be the gardener," had 
said, " Sir, if thou have borne Him hence, tell me 
where thou hast laid Him, and I will take Him 
away." In time, the distant river, with the ships, 
came full in view, and with it pictures of the poor 
fishermen mending their nets, who arose and 
followed Him — of the teaching of the people from 
a ship pushed off a little way from shore, by 
reason of the multitude — of a majestic figure 
walking on the water in the loneliness of night. 

Thus Christmas begirt me, far and near, until 
I had come to Blackheath, and had walked down 
the long vista of gnarled old trees in Greenwich 
Park, and was being steam-rattled through the 
mists, now closing in once more, towards the lights 
of London. Brightly they shone, but not so 
brightly as my own fire and the brighter faces 
around it, when we came together to celebrate 
the day. And there I told of worthy Master 
Richard Watts, and of my supper with the six 
poor travellers who were neither rogues nor 
proctors, and from that hour to this I have never 

seen one of them again. 

* • * * 

This account, lengthy as it is, will be welcomed 
by all denizens of this good City, for the passage 
is not very accessible, nor likely to be found on 
every shelf. 

There has been abundant jesting on this coupling 
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of " rogues and proctors." in the inscription over 
the door : the superficial assuming it had something 
to do with the legal officials. • The meaning, how- 
ever, is nearly the same, proctor being a deputy or 
agent. It was lawful for lepers and bedridden folk 
to appoint someone to go round and beg for them. 
Naturally, every tramp pretended that they thus 
represented some one, and so the whole class 
incurred odium and were held as impostors. 

The house — a small three-gabled edifice — was 
rebuilt in 1771, being founded in 1579. When I 
saw it first, in the 'fifties, it was in a somewhat 
ruinous, but decidedly picturesque state, moulder- 
ing a good deal. When I saw it last it had been 
newly-trimmed and cased with fresh stone, and 
looked unpleasantly new and spick and span. In 
the garden we find the common hall, with a range 
of " six small neat rooms, where each man has 
really good accommodation. n 

Dickens has, indeed, done as much for Kent as 
Scott has for Scotland. He has made the pic- 
turesque even more picturesque, and has filled it j 
with the most delightful living associations. The I 
county is, therefore, under the deepest obligations 
to him for thus devoting his talent to it and serving 
it with all his affection. One would like to see — 
say, in Rochester — some sort of commemorative 
memorial, such as we often find in even the most 
unpretending French country towns — his own 
figure rising in the centre, with Pickwick, Wardle, 
Copperfield, Jasper, Drood, and other characters 
grouped round. True, in his will he left his desire, 
strongly expressed, that no such thing should be 
thought of ; but no one has noticed that this is 
addressed to his personal friends, not to the public 
generally. Moreover, this is one of those little 
" whims," as they may be termed, which may be 
affectionately disregarded without troubling the 
dead. There is no doubt however that the time 1 
will come when a grand public memorial to Boz ! 
will be imperatively called for and taken in hand. 
It is a national duty. It must seem an extra- 
ordinary thing to the foreigner — who has left 
behind him memorials to Goethe and Schiller, 
Victor Hugo, Balzac, and Dumas — to have to look 
in vain for any image of Charles Dickens. 

Boz's experiences of tramps, so amusingly re- 
counted in the " Uncommercials," were all gathered 
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in the Kentish roads and' lanes, and what types they 
were ! His walks were always dramatic, and on 
the principle of the old child's tale of " Eyes and 
no eyes." His quick eye, ever roving, saw a hun- 
dred things which would have escaped common 
folk. Once given a hint, he could garnish and 
supply, with unerring truth and certainty, a vast 
number of things which were behind and must 
have existed, though unseen or unknown. We all 
know the little patch of green which is found 
between the Falstaff Inn and Gadshill-place. This 
spot was very dear to Boz, for it was virtually a 
piece of his own territory. He has described it, 
too, after his loving way, in his chapter on 
" Tramps " — which so clearly shows that he knew 
his Kent by heart. He does not Bay that the spot 
is on Gadshill or near his house, but every 
Rochester citizen will recognise the touches. 

" I have my eye upon a piece of Kentish ground, 
bordered on either side by a wood, and having on 
one hand, between the road-dust and the trees, a 
skirting patch of grass. Wild flowers grow in 
abundance on this spot, and it lies high and airy, 
with the distant river stealing steadily away to 
the ocean, like a man's life. To gain the milestone 
here — which the moss, primroses, violets, blue- 
bells, and wild roses would soon render illegible 
but for peering travellers pushing them aside 
with their sticks — you must come up a steep hill, 
come which way you may. So all the tramps with 
carts or caravans — the gipsy tramp, the show 
tramp, the ' Cheap Jack ' — find it impossible to 
resist the temptations of the place, and all turn 
the horse loose when they come to it, and boil the 
pot. Bless the place, I love the ashes of the 
vagabond fires that have scorched the grass ! 
,What tramp children do I see here, attired in a 

handful of rags making a toy of the 

hobbled old horse who is not more like a horse 
than any cheap toy would be," etc. This favoured 
spot, upon which Boz " had his eye," is at this 
moment seriously threatened. 

Boz was recalling another of his " Seven League 
Boots " walks when he described how he met a 
particular kind of tramp, on what he (the latter) 
described as " the public I-way." He encountered 
him, he says, " this bright summer day, say, on a 
road with the sea-breeze making the dust lively 
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and sails of the ships in the blue distance beyond 
the slope of the downs. As you walk enjoyingly 
* on, you descry in the perspective at the bottom of 
a steep hill up which your way lies a figure 
that appears to be sitting airily on a gate. This 
is a well-spoken young man, who asks his way 
to Dover and the distance." Boz, marching in- 
trepidly on, and knowing his man well, informs 
him that his way to Dover is straight on and 
the distance some eighteen miles. These many 
pictures of Kent and Kent life — touched off so 
airily — show how Boz knew every foot of the 
ground. It brings the Kent country vividly before 
us. Anyhow, he loved the sunshiny days, the 
long, straight roads, and the hills ; how he knew 
the distances, and how he treasured it all in his 
memory as pictures. I wonder has the present 
landlord of the Falstaff ever thought of Boz's 
engaging description of his rural hostelry, or does 
he know that such was written by his sympathetic 
neighbour ? If not. I would be inclined to suggest 
to him that he should have it printed in large 
handsome characters, framed, and hung up that 
all might read. For it is a delightful sketch, done 
with ardour and enthusiasm and much power of 
language. 

"Within appropriate distance of this magic 
ground, though not so near it as that the song, 
trolled from tap or bench at door, can invade its 
woodland silence, is a little hostelry which no man 
possessed of a penny was ever known to pass in 
warm weather. Before its entrance are certain 
. peasant trimmed limes, likewise a cool well, with 

* so musical a bucket-handle that its fall upon the 
' bucket rim will make a horse prick up his ears 

and neigh upon the droughty road half-a-mile off. 
This is a house of great resort for hay-making 
tramps and harvest tramps, inasmuch as they sj$ 
within drinking their mugs of beer, their relin- 
quished scythes and reaping-hooks glare out of 
the open windows, as if the whole establishment 
were a family war coach of the Ancient Britons 
Later in the season the whole country side, for 
miles and miles, will swarm with hopping tramps." 
There are many little incidental tokens of this 
affection for Kent. Boz even delighted in adopt- 
ing names that he found in places in the 
county, such as Upchurch for the chemist in the 
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Bardell trial, Upchurch being not very far from 
Rochester. And, in a paper in his Household. 
Words, written in 1851, descriptive of Chatham 
Dockyard, he gives to some imaginary personage 
the name of firiggs — a name familiar enough in 
Rochester. 

Thi8_constant recurrence to Roc hester , feojH— 
tneflrst to the last hour "(literally) of his life, was, 
JTTiave a conviction, based on a peculiar tu rn Of 
mind and thought, which is found onrriirfte hcate 
_ and highly-strung souls. It was in Rochester, as 
I have already -shown, that he had learned and 
studied life, and had seen the world — a little world, 
it is true, but for him full of variety. It seemed 
to him a very Capital ; the figures of its society 
great and all-important. With his quick, vivid 
observation he had noticed and studied. His little 
mind had worked all into shape and laid it securely 
by. It was wonderful in a lad not yet ten years 
old; yet there is no exaggeration, for all his 
exquisite humours of Rochester — the rich touches 
of character — can have been noted at no other 
time. Boz, naturally, felt affectionately towards 
the Alma Mater which had thus brought him 
.  success. Never, too, had he written with such 
\ | ease, fluency, and enjoyment. His boyish days at 
| \ Rochester were, besides, happy days for him, and 
\ he recalled with pleasure the balls at the Bull, 
, \ the schoolboy parties, and Christmas dances at 
1 I Cobtree Hall. 

And the wonderful touch of Boz ! The slightest 
thing on which he lays his pen becomes magically 
glorified. For instance, the white clock is rather 
like the enlarged dial of a repeater — not set out 
with black and gold and self-assertive as town 
clocks usually are, but a rather insipid, sheepish 
thing. And so Boz dubbed it "the moonfaced 
clock," and nothing could be more appropriate. 
It sticks, and is often thought of and quoted. 
Nothing could be more thorough or more complete 
than Dickens's survey, as it might be called, of 
his favourite county. He saw it in every aspect. 
Wood, city, churches, road, copse, coast, watering- 
place, inns — we have it all. More particularly he 
took note of the sad, low-lying stretches of land 
and water that spread away under the side of his 
Gad's Hill, and known as the " meshes " or marshes . 
On this he actually wrought his story of " Great 
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Expectations," to which it furnished the key-note. 
' When we think of the story, the first impressive 
scene on the " meshes " ever rises before us. It 
was a poetical and romantic pen that could invest 
the topic with a dramatic interest, and it was thus 
that Boz " read off" his Kent and interpreted it to 
his public. 

Beyond Gravesend the whole shore was a series 
of marshes — Gravesend Marsh, Cliffe Marsh, 
Cooling Marsh, and Higham Marsh. The river 
here begins to widen out — the sea air is stormy 
and makes its way in. Boz had not, therefore, 
far to go from Gad's Hill for inspiration. How 
many moods, therefore, of this fair Kent did he 
seize upon and fix. This gloomy marsh view was 
highly poetical, and might well appeal to his in- 
stincts. It is, indeed, evident that the Kent 
marshes created and suggested. 

The weird and solemn fascination of " the 
marshes" — which he was ever contemplating — 
was sufficient to inspire and engender a story. 
Thus, as I have before said, place and story will 
act and react, even in the instance of smaller 
writers, on each other. The place will raise up 
thoughts, speculations, characters, incidents which 
can be appropriate to such a place only ; while the 
story will, in its turn, lend a new charm and poetry 
to the place. "The old Battery," he says, in 
" Great Expectations,"' " out on the marshes, was 
our place of study. It was pleasant and quiet out 
there, with the sails on the river passing beyond 
the outwork. I watched the vessels standing out 
t to sea with their white sails." One of the char- 

7 acters then " struck across the marsh in the 

direction of the Nore." 

He speak 8 of the churchyard at the marshes, 
where were " five little stone lozenges arranged in 
a neat row, sacred to the memory of five little 
brothers of mine " (Pips). " Ours was the marsh 
country, down by the river, within, as the river 
wound, twenty miles of the sea. The flat, dark 
flat wilderness beyond the churchyard, intersected 
with dykes and mounds and gates, with scattered 
cattle feeding on it, was the marshes ; and this, the 
low leaden line beyond, was the river ; and that, 
the distant savage lair from which the wind was 
rushing, was the sea." 
Again he recurs to the same striking picture. 
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u The marshes were just a long, black, horizontal 
line then, as I stopped to look after him ; the river 
was just another horizontal line, not nearly so 
broad nor yet so black, and the sky was just a row 
of long awry red lines and dense black lines inter- 
mixed. On the edge of the river I could faintly 
make out the only two black things on all the 
prospect that seemed to be standing upright : one 
of these was the beacon by which the sailors 
steered — like an unhooped cask upon a pole — an 
ugly thing when you were near it ; the other a 
gibbet, with some chains hanging to it, which had 
once held a pirate." 

Cooling, of the Ccoling Marshes, it is known, 
was the scene of the churchyard where the *' five 
little lozenges " were displayed. Some American 
visitor has humorously described a picnic given by 
Boz close by, and during which he humorously 
illustrated his own text. 

Kent must certainly, and beyond question, be 
considered Dickens's own county, though he was 
not born there. This matter of birth has but little 
to do with the connection of a distinguished man 
with a particular place. No one, for instance, 
ever notes the slightest relation between Lamport, 
where Boz •' first saw the light," and the writer. 
Kent, too, has the credit of vividly engendering 
and developing another brilliant writer — the ever 
delightful and inimitable Jane — Jane Austen, 
whose family was thoroughly Kentish, having been 
settled at God m era ham and Goodnestone. It is a 
quaint notion that among Jane's progenitors should 
have been a Weller. When Jane and her family 'C 
had to go and settle at Steventon, in Hampshire, 
she looked back wistfully to Kent, declaring 
humorously that " people get so horribly poor and 
economical in this part of the world that I have no 
patience with them. Kent is the only place for 
happiness ; everybody is rich there." Here, then, 
are two brilliant writers on which the fair county 
may well plume itself. Nothing in England could 
match so gifted a pair. Boz and Jane against the 
world ! We should have a portrait of the latter in 
our Rochester Walhalla ! 

" I have discovered," wrote Boz once to Forster, 
"that the seven miles between Maidstone and 
Rochester is one of the most beautiful walks in 
England." How often do I lament that I did not 
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make use of my opportunities to learn from him \ 
interesting particulars as to the localties of his 
stories ! It would have been so easy to do so. I 
could have suggested this very walk, and then asked 
him about Muggleton and Dingley Dell and a dozen 
such matters. But at that time no one much 
cared. The thing was assumed to be concluded. 
It was enough to read your " Pickwick " then 
without troubling about details — a sensible course 
enough, after all. The new school of explorers 
had not yet arisen, and, above all, the author was 
alive. Boz had long since dismissed Muggleton 
from his thoughts. But it was along this charm- 
ing road that the Pickwickians, after their disaster 
with horse and chaise, had to trudge, leading the l\ 
dreadful quadruped. " 

They passed by Horsted, Binband Wood, Bridge- 
wood Gate, Upper Bell, and Blue Bell. Passing 
Kit's Coty House we come to cross roads and the 
Lower Bell Inn, which is just four miles from 
Rochester. There it certainly was that the Pick- 
wickians tried to put up their led horse. They 
then walked past Warren Cottage and Lyland. A 
mile and a half further on, when half a mile to 
their right, they would see Cobtree House. The 
Lower Bell Inn, where they were suspected of 
having stolen the horse, is minutely described, with 
its sign post in front, one or two " deformed hay- 
stacks behind, a kitchen garden at the side, and 
rotten sheds and mouldering outhouses, jumbled 
in strange confusion, all about it." What a pic- 
ture ! Here they were told that it was " better er 
seven miles " to Dingley Dell. Boz, it will be seen, 
had retained his recollection of the Kentish dialect, 
of which this is a specimen. In other counties 
they might have said " better nor seven miles." 
They trudged the seven miles, leading the horse, 
and this brought them to Dingley Dell, which they 
reached late in the afternoon, say, at five o'clock. 
Thus they had walked about thirteen miles in six 
hours. This does not exactly fit with the waiter's 
computation, but " 'twill serve," for in the country 
there are " long miles " and " better er " miles, and 
such lax estimation of distance. 

Sandling was Dingley Dell, and in his weird 
story of "The convict's return " he gives an inviting 
sketch of its old world charm. " His nearest way 
lay through the churchyard. The man's heart 
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swelled as he crossed the stile. The tall old elms, 
through whose branches the declining sun cast 
here and there a rich ray of light upon the shady 
path, awakened the associations of his earliest 
days." He then entered the church. "Nothing 
was changed. The place seemed smaller than it 
used to be " (again Boz's favourite fancy), " but 
there were the old monuments, the little pulpit, 
with its favourite cushion. . . . He walked 
down the hill." 

The present Maidstone is described as consisting 
of four main streets, with several smaller ones, 
which meet at the Market Cross. The High- 
street, a broad and handsome thoroughfare, 
ascends the hill from the Bridge, and opens upon 
the breezy country towards Milton. 

What a " cosy," friendly, natural scene that is 
of the reception of the travellers, with the glimpse 
it furnishes of certain Kent folk. We have, in- 
deed, the whole household set before us — master, 
his mother and daughters and sister, guests, ser- 
vants, &c. We like the two Kentish men— the fat 
one and the hard-headed, pippin-faced, intrusive 
Miller — both perfect characters. Miller, the pippin- 
cheeked one, was an enthusiast in agriculture, and 
knew nothing better than Kent. He told Mr. 
Pickwick that it was the finest bit of land " in the 
whole country " — half as being something to say, 
half to please the host, who thought it a self- 
evident proposition. 

The familiar "Murray's Guide to Kent," so 
minutely accurate in its directions and so practical, 
when describing the Leather Bottle at Cobham, 
falls under the charm of the wizard. For he says, 
" l The clean and commodious village alehouse,' to 
which Mr. Tupman retired from the world, still 
exists, and affords tolerable accommodation. It 
was here that Mr. Pickwick made his great anti- 
quarian discovery, rivalling the sage of Monkbarns." 
Were a dry as dust man, a complete stranger to 
novels and stories, to read this, he would, surely, 
take this as an account of some actual occurrence 
and real personage ! 

The Wardle family is of so living a cast — 
described, too, with such geniality and affectionate 
sympathy — that there can hardly be a doubt that 
it was drawn from some local group whom he had 
known in Kent. He was not twenty-four when he 
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wrote of it ; he had no opportunity of meeting such 
folk in London ; they were thoroughly country 
types, and it is not unlikely that the bright lad 
had attracted the notice of such a family and that 
they had even invited him to their house. For Boz 
could only have gained his knowledge of country 
house life from actual experience and observation. 
Else how could he have described" the Christmas 
festivities and merry-makings, which are given 
with a minuteness and reality that could only have 
come from actual experience? No one could 
evolve such things out of his inner consciousness. 
He speaks in one place with a pathetic regretful- 
ness of these Christmas joys. 

I have always had the ide a that the child 
^i3ickens^ from his int ense love oFwalking and exr, 
Jploring, must have gaTn eo! hfiTknowIedge p f Kent. 
In these long walks, or s hort journeys on coaches^ 



jie came to know tne couniyTTtsrt gne and spirit* in 
"f.^ft mosttnorough fashion, ile. indeed",' seemed to 



know life itself through a Kentish pair of spectacles, 
for, like King Charles's head, it was ever coming 
back to him and almost intruding itself. 

But of all interesting localities, the eye rests 
with the most particular interest on the delightful 
route to Cobham, and on that little hamlet itself. 
It is easy to see what a charm it had for Boz 
himself, and what an impression it had left on his 
childish imagination. He knew every foot of the 
way, the woods, the pleasance, the demesne. 
Some fifteen years after he had left the district, 
its tranquil and romantic fascination was still at 
work. As in the case of the old bridge and the 
winding river at the foot, he wrote with an 
amazing power of description because his heart 
was in the work. Who will forget the passage 
which so faithfully reflects the whole tone of the 
pretty scene ? The three friends set forward again 
in the afternoon to walk to Cobham. A delightful 
walk it was ; for it was a pleasant afternoon in 
June, and their way lay through a deep and shady 
wood, cooled by the light wind which gently 
rustled the thick foliage, and enlivened by the 
songs of the birds that perched upon the boughs. 
The ivy and the moss crept in thick clusters over 
the old trees, and the soft green turf overspread 
the ground like a silken mat. They emerged upon 
an open park, with an ancient hall displaying the 
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quaint and picturesque architecture of Elizabeth's 
time. Long vistas of stately oaks and elm trees 
appeared on every side ; large herds of deer were 
cropping the fresh grass ; and occasionally a startled 
hare scoured along the ground, with the speed of 
the shadows thrown by the light clouds which 
swept across a sunny landscape like a passing 
breath of summer. 

u If this/' said Mr. Pickwick, looking about him, 
" if this were the place to which all who are 
troubled with our friend's complaint came, I fancy 
their old attachment to this world would very soon 
return." " And really," added Mr. Pickwick, after 
half-an-hour's walking had brought them to the 
village, " really, for a misanthrope's choice, this is 
one of the prettiest and most desirable places of 
residence I have ever met with." 

" One of the prettiest and most desirable places 
of residence I ever met with." This was clearly 
Boz's own opinion. The Leather Bottle has been 
described, and will ever be associated with Pick- 
wick. At the recent Dickens's exhibition an ancient 
leather bottle was exhibited, stated to be the 
original "sign" that hung over the door. This 
little inn is a great place of resort for the 
tourists, and is actually described in Murray's and 
other guide books as the house " to which Mr. 
Tupman retired when giving up the world." The 
little party spent the night there, and our author, 
with his poetic instinct, contrives to leave quite 
a romantic impression — such as one would ex- 
perience in staying in some such old-world place — 
a tranquil village under the shadow of an old 
church and its bells. To give a further effect, he 
makes his hero pass a rather restless night, reading 
a very startling and exciting story. " Having been 
directed to the Leather Bottle, a clean and com- 
modious village alehouse, the three travellers 
entered, and at once inquired for a gentleman of 
the name of Tupman. u Show the gentleman into 
the parlour, Tom," said the landlady. A stout 
country lad opened a door at the end of the 
passage, and the three friends entered a long, 
low-roofed room, furnished with a number of high- 
backed, leather - cushioned chairs, of fantastic 
shapes, and embellished with a great variety of 
old portraits and roughly-coloured prints of some 
antiquity. The evening was devoted to festivity 
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and conversation. It was past eleven o'clock — a 
late hour for the little village of Cobham — when 
Mr. Pickwick retired to the bedroom which had 
been prepared for his reception. He threw open 
the lattice-window, and, setting his light upon the 
table, fell into a train of meditation on the hurried 
events of the two preceding days. The hour and 
the place were both favourable to contemplation ; 
Mr. Pickwick was roused by the church clock 
striking twelve. The first stroke of the hour 
sounded solemnly in his ear, but when the bell 
ceased the stillness seemed insupportable ; he 
almost felt as if he had lost a companion. He was 
nervous and excited ; and hastily undressing him- 
self, and placing his light in the chimney, got into bed. 

" Everyone has experienced that disagreeable 
state of mind in which a sensation of bodily 
weariness in vain contends against an inability to 
sleep. After half-an-hour's tumbling about, he 
came to the unsatisfactory conclusion that it was 
of no use trying to sleep ; so he got up and 
partially dressed himself. Anything, he thought, 
was better than lying there fancying all kinds of 
horrors. He looked out of the window — it was 
very dark. He walked about the room — it was 
very lonely. 

" Mr. Pickwick's candle was just expiring in the 
socket, as he concluded the perusal of the old 
clergyman's manuscript ; and when the light went 
suddenly out, without any previous flicker by way 
of warning, it communicated a very considerable 
start to his excited frame. Hastily throwing off 
such articles of clothing as he had put on when he 
rose from his uneasy bed, and casting a fearful 
glance around, he once more scrambled hastily 
between the sheets, and soon fell fast asleep. 

a The sun was shining brilliantly into his chamber 
when he awoke, and the morning was far advanced. 
The gloom which had oppressed him on the 
previous night had disappeared with the dark 
shadows which shrouded the landscape, and his 
thoughts and feelings were as light and gay as the 
morning itself. After a hearty breakfast, the four 
gentlemen sallied forth to walk to Gravesend, 
followed by a man bearing the stone in its deal 
box. They reached the town about one o'clock 
(their luggage they had directed to be forwarded 
to the city from Rochester), and, being fortunate 
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enough to secure places on the outside of a coach, 
arrived in London in sound health and spirits on 
that same afternoon." 

The description of Lord Darnley's demesne is 
really charming, and as truthful and exact as it is 
charming. It is only two or three lines, but it 
brings the scene perfectly before us. The eye 
gazes on it as on some real landscape. It is some- 
thing to think of and look back to that I was 
taken by Boz himself on this very walk, and was 
really affected by it much as he describes. Alas ! 
that is long, long ago, and there are many mile- 
stones between ! 

Years afterwards Boz turned fondly back to the 
old hall, and he figured himself coming by as a 
sort of clock-mending tramp — a pleasant fancy 
suggested by the delightful Kent roads and 
hamlets where he had so often wandered. " Like- 
wise," he says, " we foresee great interest in going 
round by the park plantations, under the over- 
hanging boughs (hares, rabbits, partridges, and 
pheasants scudding like mad across and across 
the chequered ground before us)"— the very 
images he had used in " Pickwick " nigh thirty 
years before — " and so over the park ladder, and 
through the wood, until we came to the keeper's 
lodge. Then the keeper would mention that there 
was something wrong with the bell of the turret 
stable clock up at the hall, and that if we thought 
good of going up he would take us. Then, should 
we go, among the branching oaks and the deep fern, 
and by silent ways of mystery known to the keeper, 
seeing the herd glancing here and there as we 
went along, until we came to the old hall, solemn 
and grand, under the terrace flower garden and 
round by the stables would the keeper take us in, 
and, as we passed by, we should view spacious 
and stately stables; and how solitary all, the 
family being in London. Then the housekeeper, 
sitting in state at needlework in a bay window, 
looking out upon a mighty grim red-brick quad- 
rangle guarded by lions disrespectfully throwing 
somersaults over the escutcheons of the family. 
Then at liberty to go and be told to keep round over 
yonder by the blasted ash, and so straight through 
the woods till we should see the town's lights 
right afore us." There is a tone of affectionate 
reminiscence in all this, and most accurate is the 
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description, but coloured romantically. The house 
of Darnley is likely ever to be associated with Boz, 
though mistily. How fondly touching is all this, 
and how it corresponds with the old Pickwickian 
scene. The jab done, our fanciful clockmender 
would go his way, and be told by a pointing helper 
to u keep round over yinder by the blasted ash, 
and so straight through the woods." We keep on 
until suddenly the stable bell would strike ten in 
that doleful way. Then should we make a burst 
to get clear of the trees, and should soon find our- 
selves in the open, with the town lights bright 
ahead of us. So should we lie that night at the 
sign of the Crispin and Crispianus, i.e., The Old 
Leather Bottle." 

In the delightful paper, " A Christmas Tree," he 

has another allusion to Lord Darnley's mansion : 

" There was the daughter of the first occupier of 

the picturesque Elizabethan house, so famous in our 

neighbourhood. You have heard about her ? No ! 

Why, she went out one summer evening at twilight. 

when she was a beautiful girl, just seventeen years 

of age, to gather flpwers in the garden ; and, 

presently came running, terrified, into the hall to 

her father, saying, " Oh, dear father, I have met 

myself ! " He took her in his arms, and told her it 

was fancy, but she said, ,l Oh, no ! I met myself in 

the broad walk, and I was pale and gathering 

withered flowers, and I turned my head and 

held them up ! " And that night she died ; and a 

picture of her story was begun, though never 

finished, and they say it is somewhere in the house 

to this day, with its face to the wall." 

Of Dickens's references to Cobham, says Mr. 
Hamond Hall, in works other than "Pickwick," 
the most familiar is the Christmas sketch in " The 
Seven Poor Travellers " : " As for me, I was going 
to walk by Cobham Woods, as far upon my way 
to London as 1 fancied . . . and as I went on 
through the bracing air, seeing the hoar frost 
sparkle everywhere, I felt as if all nature shared 
in the joy of the great birthday ... By Cob- 
ham Hall I came to the village and the churchyard 
where the dead had been quietly buried ' in the 
sure and certain hope' which Christmas time 
inspired." 

His last walk was on the evening of June 7th, 
1870, when he drove to Cobham Wood with Miss 
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Hogarth, and, sending away the carriage, walked 
round the park and back. On the following day 
he was seized with his fatal illness. The chalet 
in which the last pages of " Edwin Drood " were 
written was given by his family to his friend, the 
Earl of Darnley who placed it in his grounds. 

Some of Boz's most delightful Kentish pictures 
were drawn from the life at Manor Farm, near Maid- 
stone, where he had been a guest in his boyish 
days. Of this we have a positive certainty, based 
on the vividness of his recollections. Here he 
found all that charm of Christmas enjoyment which 
clung to him through life, and with which he 
succeeded in inspiring the community at large. 
Everything about Manor Farm was present to him 
nigh twenty years later — the dancing, the blind- 
man's buff, the kissing under the mistletoe, and all 
the jocund sports described with such joyous ani- 
mation. When he was famous, and half way 
through his " Pickwick "—that is, in 1837 — his eyes 
turned back to these old Kentish days, and, drop- 
ping his narrative for a moment, he gives us this 
touching retrospect : " We write these words now, 
many miles distant from the spot at which, year 
after year, we met on that day, a merry and joyous 
circle. Many hearts that throbbed so gaily then 
have ceased to beat ; many of the lights that shone 
so brightly then have ceased to glow ; the hands 
we grasped have grown cold ; the eyes we sought 
have hid their lustre in the grave ; and yet the old 
house, the room, the merry voices and smiling 
faces, the jest, the laugh, the most minute and 
trivial circumstances connected with those happy 
meetings, crowd upon our mind at each recurrence 
of the season, as if the last assemblage had been 
but yesterday ! Happy, happy Christmas, that can 
win us back to the delusions of our childish days ; 
that can recal to the old man the pleasures of his 
youth ; that can transport the sailor and the tra- 
veller, thousands of miles away, back to his own 
fireside and his quiet home ! " He was writing in 
London, " many miles distant " from the scene — 
which, therefore, must have been in the country. 
Where else could he have spent these delightful 
festivals ? It must have been long ago, too, or so 
many would not have passed away, and it was an 
" old house." We have also the most minute pic- 
tures of the place — no doubt described by him to 
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" Phiz n — and his own sketch of the interior. u The 
best sitting room at Manor Farm was a good, long, 
dark-panelled room with a high chimney piece, and 
a capacious chimney, up which you could have 
driven one of the new patent cabs, wheels and all. 
At the upper end of the room, seated in a shady 
bower of holly and evergreens, were the two best 
fiddlers, and the only harp, in all Muggleton. In 
all sorts of recesses, and on all kinds of brackets, 
stood massive old silver candlesticks, with four 
branches each. The carpet was up, the candles 
burnt bright, the fire blazed and crackled on the 
hearth ; and merry voices and light-hearted laugh- 
ter rang through the room. If any of the old 
English yeomen had turned, into fairies when they 
died, it was just the place in which they would 
have held their revels." 

Book shooting he must have seen at Wardle's — 
that is, at Cobtree — where there is, or was lately, 
a rookery as well as a pond. I have always the 
fancy that the lad was asked hither for the Christ- 
mas festivals, and that with these good and hearty 
people he picked up all this knowledge of the 
country. 

At the same hospitable house he had seen the 
Muggleton — i.e., the Maidstone — cricket. The 
truth was he was as precocious at ten years old, 
and just as old and observing, as one of fifteen or 
sixteen. And so, when he was three or four and 
twenty, he was as old and trained as a man of 
thirty. 

No inn in the kingdom enjoys such a curious 
literary popularity as the Bull of Rochester. And 
what a strange, fantastic idea is that popularity 
built upon ! Most innkeepers are proud to enrol 
the notable guests who have stayed under their 
roofs, and set forth the great and grand patronage 
they have enjoyed. Even the Bull has sheltered 
her late Majesty when Princess Victoria— which, 
the tradition runs, was owing to an accident, the 
old bridge having broken down and the royal party 
being unable to proceed to London. But I fear 
that very real and august tarrying does not count 
for much with the public. They are interested in 
a sort of mythical group of guests, who were des- 
cribed as having stopped there, but who never did, 
and who, in fact, never existed — that is to say, Mr. 
Pickwick and his group of "followers," with a 
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number of other characters, all spectral — as ghostly 
as the beings that figure in the creepy story, in 
" Pickwick," of the mail coaches. Pilgrims come 
long distances to see the rooms which these imagi- 
nary persons occupied. The rooms are there, and 
the very numbers. Is not this quite a unique 
thing ? And all occurring close on fifty years ago. 
And yet we believe in it all still, and shall believe it 
so long as the old house stands. 

With these feelings I am at this moment looking 
at a sort of prospectus, issued some time ago when 
there was an idea of selling the place. Alas ! that 
auctioneers and firms should not enter into the 
romance of the thing ! But, though the trade 
allurements are inviting enough, I was rather sad- 
dened to find that they did not seem to consider 
the Pickwickian associations a commercial asset. 
There was no allusion to this, perhaps natural 
enough from their point of view 1 

I fancy any Rochester native would be amused 
if he knew of the romantic interest excited among 
strangers by this old inn. He would wonder ex- 
ceedingly. Thus some time ago an enthusiastic 
worshipper found his way to Rochester and wrote 
a very pleasing little work, called " Mr. Pickwick's 
Kent" — as though anybody else's Kent was not 
worth considering! Pickwick only, think of it! 
that never existed, to be annexing the Kent that 
did exist in this fashion. Rather trying, I should 
think. Now this little book of Mr. Hammond 
Hall's— for such is the name of the explorer — 
shows in the clearest way what a living world this 
Pickwickian one is. Mr. Hammond Hall comes to 
the Bull — as we all do — calls up all the Pickwickian 
ghosts around him, and then, carried away by his 
honest ardour, proceeds gravely to identify the 
particular rooms in which Mr. Pickwick and his 
friends slept ! 

1 often have read with wonder or surprise the 
statement in Forster's life, how he and Boz and 
some others made a party and stayed at the Bull. 
Forster had not the least veneration — it never 
occurred to him that there were any hallowed 
associations. It seemed like some ordinary hotel. 
The true " inwardness " of this was that neither 
Boz nor Forster — " Fuz," as Carlyle called him — 
thought anything of Pickwick. It seemed to them 
no more than a comic magazine business. Forster, 
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I well remember, always spoke of it as a youthful 
business. It is curious to think of the author and 
his friend and the ladies -staying in the old hostelry 
— quite indifferent to the associations — and then, 
contrarily, contrast this attitude with the wonder- 
ful enthusiasm of our time, the visits of pilgrims 
from far-off countries, etc., etc. 

In my own instance the Bull is associated with 
at least a dozen interesting occasions, scattered 
through a very long life. How grateful one should 
feel to any object which is thus tenderly associated 
with some cherished idol ? It is a wonderful in- 
vestment, for it recurs again and again, fills up one's 
thoughts, and furnishes entertainment for many an 
hour. It is, in fact, something living. One must 
pity the poor creatures who have no such things laid 
up in their mental cabinets. I have one special morn, 
when I had set off from town, at 5 a.m., on what 
I call my " day's tour," getting down to Rochester 
before seven, meaning to cover in the twenty-four 
hours a good deal of ground in France and 
Belgium. How delightful, and yet novel, was the 
old City then ! The Bull was but half-awake, 
but I turned into the coffee room, looked out into 
the street over the blinds, and felt exactly as 
did Lieut. Tappleton when he came to rouse up 
Winkle. I have never experienced anything so 
real as what I did at that moment. I felt as 
though Pickwick and Tupman and Winkle were 
all asleep upstairs, and that look of the street 
over the blinds, and the coffee room, I carried 
about with me the whole day. O, magic Bull — 
rather magic imagination which plays such freaks, 
and gives us palaces and jewels, and, above all, 
many a pleasing hour of entertainment ! 

Boz described this much-loved Bull over and 
over again — in " Pickwick," in " The Great 
Winglebury Duel," in " Great Expectations," and 
in "Edwin Brood.'' " A pretty spacious hall," he 
says, in " Winglebury," " terminates in a per- 
spective view of the bar. Opposite doors lead to 
the l coffee ' and c commercial ' rooms, and a great, 
wide, rambling staircase — three stairs and a land- 
ing, four stairs and another landing, one step and 
another landing, half a dozen steps and another 
landing, and so on — conducts to galleries of bed- 
rooms and labyrinths of sitting rooms, denominated 
private, etc." As you can in any place where 
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some bewildered being or other walks into your 
room every five minutes by mistake, and then 
walks out again, to open all the doors along the 
gallery till he finds his own. 

Boz was writing some ten or twelve years after 
he had last seen the inn, and his child's imagination 
— as it did with all things connected with Roches- 
ter — magnified considerably. Those who know 
their Bull stair, and its comfortable but satisfactory 
proportions, may smile at the description of u a 
great, rambling stair " of innumerable flights and 
landings. There are no short " flights " of two or 
three steps. I am inclined to think he was con- 
founding the Bull with the Great White Horse, at 
Ipswich— in describing which he actually introduces 
the wandering guests opening wrong doors, etc. 

u There can be no doubt, he says, that the 
rooms shown in the photograph are those in 
which Dickens put his Pickwick ians to bed ; 
but, as each room has an outer door, there 
may be a question as to which is " inside " 
the other — in other words, which is Mr. Tup- 
man's and which Mr. Winkle's. The rooms 
are numbered 13 and 19, and the reason why the 
numbers are not consecutive is that the outer 
doors belong to separate passages, each with its 
own staircase. No. 13 is on the main or coffee 
room staircase, but the occupant of No. 19, to 
reach the ballroom, coffee room, or bar, must either 
pass through his neighbour's bedroom, or descend 
to the commercial room entrance of the inn and 
cross the yard. The statement that after dressing 
in Mr. Tupman's room Mr. Tupman and Mr. Jingle 
" ascended the staircase leading to the ballroom," ^ 

suggesting, as it does, that they first descended to 
the ground floor by the staircase of No. 19, favours 
the belief that No. 19 was Mr. Tupman's room ; 
but, on the other hand, we are told that after the 
stormy interview with Dr. Slammer in the ball- 
room passage "the stranger and Mr. Tupman 
ascended to the bedroom of the latter," and it is 
hard to resist the conviction that they ascended 
the main staircase to No. 13. 

In putting Mr. Tupman into No. 13 ("the 
Queen's room") and Mr. Winkle into No. 19 I 
follow what I believe to be the probabilities of 
the story, as well as the traditions of the inn. It 
should be mentioned, however, that the traditions 
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of the inn are so far inconsistent that they allot 
No. 17 — a room on the back staircase — to Mr. 
Pickwick. Mr. Pickwick told the "Boots" who 
knocked at his chamber door that Mr. Winkle's 
was the " next room but two on the right hand." 
Mr. Tupman's room, therefore, was the next but 
one, and, if Mr. Pickwick's was No. 17, Mr. Tup- 
man's must have been No. 19. I prefer to think 
that Mr. Pickwick and Mr. Tupman, as befitted 
their age and dignity, occupied rooms 11 and 13 
on the principal staircase, and that the young and 
sportive Winkle slept in No. 19. 

No. 17, if it was not Mr. Pickwick's room, has 
other points of interest for the pilgrim, for it is 
known to have been occupied by Dickens on at 
least one occasion (subsequent to the writing of 
" Pickwick "), and it is now filled with furniture 
from his bedroom at Gad's - hill. It is believed 
to be the room referred to in the " Seven Poor 
Travellers " : 

"After the Cathedral bell had struck eight I could 
smell a delicious savour of turkey and roast beef rising 
to the window of my adjoining bedroom, which looked 
down into the inu yard just where the lights of the 
kitchen reddened a massive fragment of the Castle 
wall." 

Again, I say, consider this wonderful passage, 
and own to the marvellous persuasion and magic 
of Pickwick ! " They ascended the main staircase 
to No. 13." " The traditions of the inn " are that 
Tupman was lodged in No. 13 and Winkle in No. 
19." Or do we " prefer to think," with our genial 
commentator, that they occupied No. 11 and No. 13 ? 
But if Mr. Pickwick's room was 17, then Tupman's 
must have been 19, and so on. I quote all this 
with the greatest respect and sympathy, for it is 
really a tribute to the magic powers of the story, 
which really hypnotises everyone — myself included 
— that has to do with it. 

Now, strictly keeping in mind that we are 
altogether in the realms of fancy and romance, 
let us turn to our ingenious commentator and 
follow his speculations as to the rooms in the 
hotel which the Pickwickians occupied. I confess 
I have the heartiest sympathy with this generous 
enthusiasm, but I fancy the average Rochester 
man will wonder not a little as he reads. 

By this time the name, Gadshill, has become an 
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overflowing suggestive thing for all the world, like 
Stratford-on-Avon or Abbots ford. It means that 
brilliant, ever-living Personality, which we wish to 
call up before us by a visit or by merely thinking 
of the place. The pilgrims arrive and drive out 
there, and gaze reverently. But what must be the 
feelings of those who, like myself, have been there, 
have lived under its sheltering roof, have heard the 
genial, cheery voice, have taken the generous open 
hand, have walked under his guidance — here, there, 
and everywhere — over the fair Kent and its green 
lanes! It is a curious, strange thing that this 
should be so; for how few are there that can 
say it. Boz seems about as far away now as 
the Laird of Abbotsford himself. Nothing was 
more wonderful than this presence of his, it was so 
filling, so ennobling. I was in the house recently, 
and it seemed to me much smaller and unpreten- 
tious than I had imagined. It was his animation 
and protean shapes that furnished the idea of 
spaciousness and palatial dimensions. 

Everybody recalls the little fable he put into one 
of his " Uncommercial papers " (No. 7), of the 
" very queer small boy " whom he affected to have 
taken up in his carriage on the road between 
Gravesend and Rochester. The boy, who was 
himself, told the traveller that he read all sorts of 
books, and added : " Bless you, sir, when I was not 
more than half as old as nine it used to be a treat 
for me to be brought to look at it, and ever since I 
can recollect my father, seeing me so fond of it, 
has often said to me, ' If you were to be very per- 
severing and were to work hard you might some f 
day come to live in it.' " This was said of Gads- \ 

hill, and it is a most true and curious confession. 
The memory of it, no doubt, recurred to him 
one day, and he thought he would record it. 
He asked, "Where do you live?" "At Chat- 
ham," was the answer of the small boy. 
"What do you do there?" "I go to school," a 
significant answer. The boy went on to tell the 
traveller, " This is Gadshill, where Falstaff went 
out to rob three travellers and ran away." " You 
know something about Falstaff, &c," said I. 4; All 
about him," was the answer. In all which Boz 
clearly wishes to explain why he took the house he 
so loved, and which had been before his eyes for 
so many years. The lad had been reading of 
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Shakespeare and of Groius and Prince Hal, and 
this Gadshill had stirred his imagination. 

Had he given a commission to some man of 
business to find him a suitable house in Kent, not 
far from Rochester, he would have obtained for 
far less than what he gave for Gadshill, with the 
large sums he laid out, a very handsome and well- 
ordered residence. But, then, Gadshill was his 
fancy, he had a longing for the house, which he had 
seen as a child, and whose image he had cherished. 
In addition to the original outlay of, say, £2,000, he 
must have laid out in building, well-sinking, tunnel- 
ling, and greenhouses some three or four thousand 
pounds. 

In 1804 Mr. Lynn, the father of Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, became perpetual curate of Strood, and 
some time between that year and 1814 bought 
Gadshill House, which he retained to his death in 
1855, when he was seventy-eight. In that year she, 
being the sole executrix, disposed of it to Boz, a 
chance he had long been waiting for. " I used," 
she said, u to go to his parties with all the rest of 
the world, but I never saw Gadshill again when it 
was his. He used to say that I must go down, but 
never fixed a time." Her biographer mentions 
what he calls an amusing fact in this connection, 
that Charles Dickens disputing the value she had 
placed on the timber, viz., £40, an arbitrator was 
named, who fixed it at £70. 

Boz was delighted with his new purchase, and 
his new position as a squire. But, outside senti- 
mental associations, it was hardly a suitable resi- 
dence for him. It was a good way from the station, 
and also a good walk from Rochester, and even the 
neighbours were some way off. This at once en- 
tailed carriages and horses and servants. Then, 
like all old houses, it proved to be dreadfully out 
of repair, and £1,000 had at once to be laid out. 
Above all, there was no water. " The house," he 
wrote to a friend, " is so old-fashioned, cheerful, 
and comfortable that it is really pleasant to look 
at." So it was, and so it is. " The good old rector 
has lived in it twenty-six years, and so I have not 
the heart to turn him out," i.e., at once. Boz was 
always thus, amiable and indulgent. It is, as all 
know, highly " cheerful " in aspect, from its mellow 
rubicund tint and quaint outlines. How good and 
satisfactory is the deep porch, within which Boz so 
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often stood framed and looked out across the 

flowers. Within, it was delightfully old-fashioned, 

with its "well" stairs, which rose upwards, every -* 

landing seeming the same. The latest occupant 

before his ownership began was Mr. Hindle, the 

vicar, with whom Forster had a talk when writing 

the biography. I remember him myself coming 

to the house at Christmas time. 

Mr. Marcus Stone, in a recent address at the 
Boz Club, made the striking statement that in all 
matters relating to household arrangements — 
dining and cookery— Dickens was far in advance 
of his day. Nothing could be more true. Long 
before dinners a la Russe were thought of he had 
introduced them. 

" Wild legends are in circulation among the ser- 
vants now that Captain Goldsmith on the knoll 
above— the skipper in that crow's nest of a house — 
has millions of gallons always flowing for him. 
Can he have damaged our well ? " It was a long 
and costly business sinking that well. 

It always seemed to me a pleasant - looking, pic- 
turesque house, with a comfortable, glowing, even 
rubicund, air. In winter, at Christmas time, it was 
at its best— the snow covering the spreading fields 
and the lights glowing in the scattered houses — a 
warm background for Christmas, while the genial 
owner furnished heartiness and good spirits. 

The least impressive portion of Gadshill was the 
roof, fashioned into the shape of rooms, though 
formed of slates. This, it always seemed to me, 
gave an air of dilapidation and insecurity, or 
weakness. . 

Some three years later, in July, 1858, he wrote to L- 

Cerjat : " At this present I am on my little Kentish, 
freehold, looking out on as pretty a view out of my 
study window as you will find in a long day's 
English ride. My little place is a grave red-brick 
house (time of George I., I suppose), which I have 
added to and stuck brick bits upon in all manner 
of ways, so that it is pleasantly irregular and as 
violently opposed to all architectural ideas as the 
most hopeful man could possibly devise. The 
robbery was committed before the door on the man 
with the treasure, and Falstaff ran away from the 
identical spot of ground now covered by the room 
in which I write. A little rustic alehouse is over 
the way — has been over the way ever since— in 
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honour of the event. Cobham woods and park are 
behind the house." Again on October 25th, 1864 : 
" I have altered this place very much since you were 
here, and have made a pretty (I think an unusually 
pretty) drawing-room. My being on the Dover 
line, and my being very fond of France, occasions 
me to cross the Channel perpetually. Whenever I 
feel that I have worked too much, or am on the eve 
of overdoing it and want a change, away I go, and 
turn up in Paris, or anywhere else that suits my 
humour, next morning. So I come back as fresh 
as a daisy, and preserve as ruddy a face as though 
I never leant over a sheet of paper." 

It will have been seen that Boz puts the date of 
the house as Queen Anne's or early Georgian. But, 
according to Forster, it was built so lately as 1775 
by an illiterate functionary,, who wrote his name 
and his office as "Mare of Bochester." I think 
most visitors, judging from the little lantern, and 
the general style, would consider it much older. 
The biicks, too, seem to have the tile-like tone of 
Queen Anne's day. 

Nothing was more delightful in Boz than his un- 
failing gaiete de co&ur — shown by gay little remarks 
and trifling jests. * There was no pretence in these 
little quips. A most delightful being, surely. - He (( 
could be often what is called " waggish." A most 
charming feature in him was his welcome of any 
little natural story, or supposed good thing, and he 
seemed to be almost grateful and under an obliga- 
tion at it being told him. A trifling instance of 
this kind comes back on the moment, but it is not 
a bad illustration of his way. At Gadshill, a visit 
to which was ever a delightful sort of holiday, 1 
was telling him of an English opera I had been to 
see or hear, and described to him the absurd intro- 
duction of a game of cricket played secundum 
artem on the stage, with wickets pitched, bowl- 
ing, &c. But this was not all the absurdity, for it 
was set to music and there was a grand chorus of 
rustic spectators, fielders, and others. The words 
were something of this kind : 

Here we play the game of Crick— et ! 
The glorious game of Crick— et ! 

This tickled Boz immensely, and often when I met 
him he would allude to it, " like your friends with 
their ' Crick — et ' " " uncommonly good that ! " 
This is what made him so engaging to his friends. 
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I suppose there never was a man of his high 
position so modest and unobtrusive, or that gave 
so cordial a welcome to what others might say. 
| And I cannot help comparing him with Scott in 
this. Sir Walter was, no doubt, an engaging man 
[also, in his own household, but it is easy to see 
that he took the lead, as it were, and furnished the 
I entertainment. He was not at all so receptive as 
Boz. 

There are not many alive now who can have played 
billiards with Boz in his own house. One of his 
first things was to fit up a billiard table in a 
pleasant room, and there was many a game there 
after dinner of nights. I see him now, stooping 
over the table, his coat off, his large double glasses 
on — which gave him rather an antique, old-man- 
nish look. And, yet, how comparatively young all 
this time, only fifty-eight. Since his day middle- 
aged folk have become younger and yet younger, 
and any man anywhere in the 'fifties is compara- 
tively a juvenile. And what a neighbour to have ! 
Only fancy it, Charles Dickens ! Boz lui neme, 
and not one of your recluse bookish men, weak- 
eyed and dyspeptic, shy, shrinking from, or else 
looking down upon the community, but the genial, 
hearty, hospitable Charles, ever forward and 
responsive to everyone, always in evidence, eager 
to know — in short, as Carlyle said, " The good, the 
noble, the high-souled, ever friendly Dickens, every 
inch of him an honest man." 

Boz's walks were truly astonishing. At one time 
of his life he used to vt do " his twenty miles a day 
regularly. When we recall what we know of Boz's 
ideas of the seven league boots, of his Pickwickian 
walk of " twenty-five miles before dinner," to be 
undertaken by stout, elderly gentlemen, his own 
genial, intrepid system of walking, maintained all 
through his life, seems natural. In some of my 
walk 8 with him about Rochester I must confess to 
being at last utterly exhausted. Many have thought 
this passage in u Pickwick " a slip or a comic 
exaggeration. Nothing of the kind. It seemed to 
him a nothing : merely the proper method after a 
heavy wedding breakfast to get oneself into proper 
form for dinner. Naturally, people in those ante 
railway times walked a great deal more, and had to 
walk. Sam walked up from Dorking. But the most 
amazing — astounding even — walks of the Dickens 
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record is assuredly that of the hapless and hunted 
Lady Dedlock. The native simplicity, the sin- 
cerity, with which the performance is set out — as 
though there could be no reasonable question about 
it — is almost convincing. On her threatened 
discovery the poor lady fled to St. Albans, 
walking all the way ! She was, of course, not very 
strong in health, but the excitement and her own 
fine spirit supplied much. Now the abbey town of 
St. Albans is some twenty miles from London. 
But this wonderful — and agitated — pedestrian 
trudged it all the way through the long night. 
Not only that, but she walked it back on the same 
night ! 

As he liked to note strange things or odd things 
happening, he would be struck, as I was this day 
(April 30th, 1903), by noting a police case in the papers 
where his grandson, "Hal" Dickens, appeared 
against a Mr. Bud den. It was like the father of the 
young counsel being concerned in a case where one 
of the parties was named Pickwick. Budden was 
a native of the Rochester district, and it was always 
said that the fat boy was drawn from him. Long 
after, Captain Budden came to live at Gadshill — 
another coincidence. 

Boz had a strong penchant for ghostly or mys- 
terious stories. He relished a really " good " one 
that was out of the common. He told them admir- 
ably. I recall his relating a favourite one which 
had impressed him much. I lately read it in an 
American paper, slightly altered, but in the main 
the same. Boz's version was " Steer to the North." 
bt A ship," the captain began, "was crossing the 
Atlantic from Liverpool. Half-way over a sailor 
came to the chief officer and said he had just seen 
a strange man sitting in the cabin writing. It 
seemed impossible for a strange man to be aboard, 
and the officer told the sailor to look again and see 
if he had not been mistaken. When the sailor re- 
turned he had a slip of paper in his hand. ' The 
man is not there now, but this paper lay on the 
table where he had been sitting,' he said. On the 
sheet were the words, * Steer due south.' This 
thing was so mysterious that the ship's course was 
actually changed, and she did steer due south for 
six or seven hours. She then came on a wreck and 
succeeded in rescuing the men upon it. One of 
these men the sailor of the rescuing ship recognised 
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as the stranger whom he had seen before. This 
stranger some hours earlier had told his captain 
that he often went into cataleptic trances, and that 
he had just come out of one in which he had asked 
aid of a ship that was sailing somewhere to the 
north." 

Seated in his Fechter chalet — that white ele- 
phant of a present — on the last afternoon of his 
life the amiable and genial Boz penned what were 
to be his last sentences. These had a sort of signi- 
ficance, for they referred to that chalk score which 
an odd character had a way of marking his meals, 
only on this occasion we are told he " takes his bit of 
chalk from its shelf, adds one thick line to the 
score, extending from the top of the cupboard door 
to the bottom, and then falls to with an appetite." 
There was a sort of finality in this, for previously 
he had made only short strokes. Then came the 
significant saying, u The score debited with what 
is against him ; the scorer not committed " — an odd, 
strange fancy. 

Then he Came to this : ; * A brilliant morning 
shines on the old City. Its antiquities and ruins 
are surpassingly beautiful, with the lusty ivy 
gleaming in the sun and the rich trees waving in 
the balmy air. Changes of glorious light from 
moving boughs, songs of birds, scents from gardens, 
woods, and fields — or rather from the one great 
garden of the whole cultivated island in its yield- 
ing time — penetrate into the Cathedral, subdue its 
earthy odour, and preach the Resurrection and the 
Life. The cold stone tombs of centuries ago grow 
warm, and flecks of brightness dart into the sternest 
marble corners of the building, fluttering there like 
wings." It was truly remarkable that this glowing 
passage was written not two hours before his death, 
so that almost his last studied picture was that of 
the Cathedral interior and the old City he had so 
loved all. through his life. 

Broadstairs was, of course, a favourite resort 
before he came to reside in Kent, and his vivacious 
and buoyant letters contain many allusions and 
incidents of the place. It is extraordinary the 
pains he has taken to celebrate it. Boz seems to 
have resided at Broadstairs more than at any other 
place in Kent, previous to his securing Gadshill- 
house. Nor is it wonderful that the little port 
should have had such an attraction for him. It is 
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—or was at the time — full of a dramatic interest, 
and the little wooden pier is bo quaint and original, 
and of such an old-world character, that a good old 
Adelphi drama might have been " written round it." 
For him it had the associations of the " preventative 
men/' of u running " cargoes, of wrecks, and life- 
boat service. I often wonder that he did not lay 
some scenes of a story here. As at Dover, he 
delighted when the storms and tempests came on, 
on which he could look out from his bow windows, 
two doors from the Albion. No wonder, then, that 
we find him here again and again, and for months 
at a time. Here, too, many of his stories were 
written and inspired. Sleeforth's drowning, as we \\ 
know, he placed at Yarmouth, a place of which he 
knew little, but his experiences of storms and 
shipwrecks were certainly drawn from Dover and 
Broadstairs. 

I believe a careful study of his stories — page by 
page — with Forster's "life" and the "letters, 
and the various light papers beside one, would fur- 
nish the most abundant details of his personal 
feelings and actual experiences. For there can be 
no question that he transferred most of these into 
his writings. And he found, as was only natural, 
that under such conditions he wrote with most 
effect and animation. His methods, and his com- 
plete transformation or adaptation of what he 
recalled, are well illustrated by comparing the 
narrative of his boyish hardships at the blacking 
factory with the account in a Copperfield " and 
what he suffered at Murdstone and Grinby's when 
the blacking bottles were changed into wine bottles 
But it would have to be a very searching and 
elaborate investigation. 

Forster says of his penchant for the place that 
he had always a kindly word for it, and paid a 
pleasant adieu to it in the paper " Our Watering 
Place" — written just before he left it in 1861. 
M It is more delightful here," he wrote on June 1st, 
u than I can express. Corn growing, larks singing, 
gardens full of flowers, fresh air upon the sea. 
O! it is wonderful." How affectionate his ex- 
clamation ! Tovjoum the love of Kent. 

Another passage in " Our English Watering- 
Place " seems to refer to the portion of the place in 
which he was residing. " In this sunny window, on 
the edge of a chalk cliff," the backs of the houses in 
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High-street seeming to be thus perched. A more 
vivid and truthful picture of a watering-place was ^ 

never given than this of Broad stairs. The 
sojourner will recognise every touch, while those 
' who have never seen it will have it brought before 
their eyes. In these sketches Boz 'was at his best, 
for he gave free play to his fancy, and let his pen 
gallop away with him. There was none of the 
effort and laboured wit he was obliged to use in 
his official work. Happily, at this moment Broad- 
stairs stands exactly where it did as regards its 
sea, though inland it has been built out of all 
recognition. It has more character and originality 
than any of our watering-places. As regards the 
ghostly story mentioned above, there was a rather 
curious coincidence. In 1865 I wrote my first 
tale for the Household Words, " Ian Fagel's 
Night," which also turned on a spectral seaman 
seen sitting in the cabin, yet this was years before 
Boz's American story. 

There is a most curious, minute description of 
Boz, as he was in his mlUgiature, during those 
days at Broadstairs, which appeared many years 
ago, and attracted but little notice. It was the 
recollection of a lady who was on intimate terms 
with the family, in all the gay relaxation which 
attends families who are away together on their 
holiday; and, though not without lapses in the 
matter of taste, really furnishes a delightful 
picture of the buoyant Boz — now at his best and 
the highest spirits. I have asked members of the 
family about this fair reporter, and found that I 
had brought to their memories the image of one J^ 
who had long since faded out. The name, how- X 

ever, need not be given. 

Broadstairs is associated with a vast deal of 
Dickens's work. In 1837, when he was busy with the 
last portion of the ever glorious "Pickwick," he was 
staying at No. 12 in the High-street " Pickwick " 
was, indeed, written at many places. Begun at 
Furnival's Inn, it was continued on his honeymoon 
| at Chalk, then at Broadstairs in 1837, and finally at 
f 48, Doughty-street. Furnval's Inn has been levelled 
to the ground, but the other homes, I believe, are 
standing. I have entered the Doughty -street 
house — a modest, compact dwelling, now a lodging- 
house — with feelings of veneration, and stood in 
the little room where he wrote, which must have 
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been the front parlour. Few persons, perhaps; 
know that Tony Weller is mentioned in Thackeray's 
first public success, " Vanity Fair." 

In one of his letters he describes Broadstairs : 
" A good sea, fresh breezes, fine sands, and plea- 
sant walks, with all manner of fishing. Boats, 
lighthouses, piers, bathing machines, are its only 
attractions, but it is one of the freshest little places 
in the world." A storm, too, is described: "A 
great to do here — a steamer lost on the Goodwins, 
and our men bringing in no end of dead cattle and 
sheep. - I stood supper for them last night, to the 
unbounded gratification of Broadites. A lean- 
faced boatman, looking at the carcases, murmured, 
* Couldn't sassages be made on it ? ' " 

But there is a more vivid sketch : " I sit down," ~ *% $ «rwt&\. 
he wrote to a friend in 1841, * without an atom of 
news to communicate. Yes, I have — something 
that will surprise you who are pent up in dark and 
dismal Lincoln's Inn Fields. It is the brightest 
day you ever saw. The sun is sparkling on the 
water, so that I can hardly bear to look at it. The 
tide is in, and the fishing boats are dancing like 
mad. Upon the green-topped cliffs the corn is cut 
and piled in, and thousands of butterflies are 
fluttering about. Here the letter writer, unable 
to resist the brilliancy out of doors, breaketh off, 
rushes to the machines, and plunges into the sea." 
He never wrote anything more brilliant or pic- 
turesque than this. We feel the heat, the glowing 
light, the freshness of the sea. " This is a little 
fishing place," he wrote to Felton, U.S.A., " intensely 
quiet, built on a cliff whereon — in the centre of a 
tiny semi-circular bar — our house stands, the sea 
rolling and dashing under the windows. Seven miles 
out are the Goodwin Sands (you've heard of the 
Goodwin Sands ?), whose floating lights perfectly 
wink after dark, as if they were carrying on in- 
trigues with the servants. Also there is a lighthouse, 
called the North Foreland, on a hill behind the village, 
a severe sort of light which stares gravely out into 
the sea. Under the cliff are rare good sands, &c." 
Of all the traditions that have grown up out of Boz' 
stories none is so baseless as that of assuming tha 8 
this Fort House was the original of Bleak Houset 
There is no likeness. This is a mere seaside villa.. 
Bleak House was a sort of manor house down near 
St. Albans, in Hertfordshire, with possibly an 
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estate attached. The house in Broadstairs where 
Boz stayed is well known, and was always known, 
a door or two from the Albion, but Bleak House he 
had nothing to do with. It will be noted what a 
comic confusion there is here : for Bleak House is 
in quite another region, and had nothing to do with 
Broadstairs. The absurd myth about the Bleak 
House high up in the cliff is really unaccountable, 
but the house itself could be easier dislodged. It is 
like that other myth — the '* Old Curiosity Shop " — 
which, as Edie Ocheltree would have said, " I mind 
the beginning of it, and almost the day on which 
the story was set afloat, which was not in the life- 
time of the great writer." At this moment the legend 
is more flourishing than ever, and I note that the 
shop under the sanction of its inscription is now 
doing a good trade in Boz relics and memorials. 

Broadstairs is associated with the " Old Curiosity 
Shop," some of which was written there. He was 
there twice in that year. He was eager to have 
Fort House, which stood at the top of a breezy hill 
on the road to Kingsgate, with a corn field between 
it and the sea ; but he had to be content with Lawn 
House, a small villa between the hill and the 
corn field. The closing scenes of " Nickleby " were 
written also at Broadstairs. " It has been blowing 
great guns," he wrote in 1839, " for the last three 
days, and last night I wish you could have seen it ! 
There was such a sea ! I staggered down to the 
pier, and, creeping under the lee of a large boat, 
which was high and dry, watched it breaking for 
nearly an hour." The story of " Copperfield " was 
completed at Broadstairs, and the plan of his 
periodical worked out there, in 1849. ** Such a 
night and day of rain I should think the oldest 
inhabitant never saw. And yet in the old, familiar 
Broadstairs I somehow don't mind it much. The 
change has done Mamey a world of good, and I 
have begun to sleep again. As for news, you might 
as well ask me for dolphins. Nobody in Broad- 
stairs to speak of — certainly nobody in Ballard's. 
We are in the part, which is the house next door 
to the hotel itself, that we once had for three years 
running, and just as quiet and snug now as it was 
then." Next year he was there again, at his 
favourite Fort House. 

In 1843, at Broadstairs, he performed an insane 
match against time of eighteen miles, by the mile- 
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stones, in four hours and a half under a burning 
sun. " At night he could not sleep, and thought 
that he was getting a fever. He was a small for- 
tune to the innkeeper, who sells beer and cold 
punch. Nobody bothers him unless he is disposed 
to be talked to." In ,1845, being at Broadstairs, he I f 
walked " twenty miles a day since I came down." f 
It was at the time that he went over to Ramsgate j 
for the night, and saw a circus performance, when 
" Mazeppa " was acted in three long acts without 
an H in it, as if for a wager. 'Evven and 'edds 
and 'orrors and 'ands were as plentiful as black- 
berries. 

It was cruel to have his labours in this retreat 
disturbed by noises. "Vagrant music," he com- 
plained in 1847, " is getting to that height here, 
and is so impossible to be escaped from, that 
I fear I and Broadstairs must part company in 
time to come. Unless it pours with rain I cannot 
write half an hour without the most excruciable 
organs, fiddles, bells, or glee singings." 

We get glimpses of almost every portion of Kent 
— of Margate and Ramsgate even. " The Margate 
Theatre is full every evening, and the Four 
Pelaguses are performing thrice a week at Rams- 
gate." Here he saw his friend, " Talford's Ion," 
performed in ludicrous style, the comic man in a 
white sheet having his head tied round with red 
tape like a brief. A year or so later he was at 
the manager's benefit, and saw " As You Like It " 
really very well done, where Dowton, son of the 
old actor, delivered a most terrible speech. He 
had cleared out his dust-hole of a theatre into 
something like decency. 

Strolling along the High-street, as Mr. Pickwick 
once did — looking at everything with a pleased 
curiosity — we come to the Nun's House, that is, 
Eastgate House, which is enshrined in the frag- 
ment left by Dickens—" Edwin Drood "—offering 
yet one more touching proof of his devotion to the 
good old City of Rochester. It is really a remark- 
able thing that he should have described almost 
every stone of the place, and the few that had 
escaped his vivid and romantic touch he garnered 
up in this last effort. There is even a shadowy 
sort of reminiscence of this Eastgate House in 
" Pickwick," where Mr. Pickwick, hurrying off to 
Bury on one of his quixotic expeditions, hides 
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himself in the garden of the young ladies' boarding 
school. He asked what was its name, and was 
told "Westgate House." u In the midst of 
Cloisterham," writes Boz, " stands the Nun's 
House, a venerable brick edifice, whose present 
appellation is doubtless derived from the legend of 
its conventual uses. On the trim gate enclosing its 
old courtyard is a resplendent brass flashing forth 
the legend 'Seminary for young ladies, Miss 
Twinkleton.' The house front is so old and worn 
and the brass plate is so shining and staring that 
the general result has reminded imaginative 
strangers of a battered old beau. Whether the 
nuns of yore habitually bent their heads to avoid 
collision with the beams on the low ceilings of the 
many chambers of the house, whether they sat in 
its low windows, telling their beads, whether they 
Were ever walled up alive in odd angles and jutting 
gables, is unknown. 

Rochester is remarkable enough for its many 
and varied monuments, but I have always thought 
that this Eastgate House was about the most 
striking of the collection. As you go up the High- 
street you see a venerable mansion on the left — an 
almost perfect and original specimen of the Old 
English house — as old, it is said, as the Elizabethan 
days, and quite scenic in its disposition of gables, 
mullioned windows, and bays. What a character 
it has, and what strength and compactness to have 
stood so long, in a state of forlorn neglect, regarded 
it would almost seem with indifference, handed 
over for any purpose to. anyone that wanted it, or 
would occupy it ! During the past forty years 1 
have seen it under all these changes and trans- 
mutations, which it seemed to contemn, defying 
men — and time — to do their worst. I first noted 
it on the memorable day when Boz himself 
" personally conducted " me round the Rochester 
"lions," good-naturedly acting as showman. On 
many a visit since I have passed it by, looking at 
it with interest — at its groined walls and glistening 
mullioned panes — the whole lying in a sort of 
shadow, seemingly unhabited. Once when I went 
in it was a sort of workman's club — then a sort of 
institute or meeting-place, but always showing the 
same ruined and neglected air. One might have 
hoped that when it was niched into u Edwin Drood," 
and called so quaintly " The Nun's House," a 
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change might have come about in its unhappy 
case. But, no ; it still mouldered on. How it 
escaped being regularly pulled down and cleared 
away — as being a standing nuisance — seems a 
marvel. But it stood and stood, until at last came 
the happy day when it occurred to the Rochester 
City Fathers that it was a treasure for their town 
and would harmonise well with their ancient 
Guildhall, and the Corn Exchange, and the moon- 
faced clock, and Watts's, and the rest. 

It is somewhat significant that, as in " Pickwick," 
he made Westgate House a young ladies' boarding 
school, so in " Edwin Drood " he also made East- 
gate House a young ladies' school. In both cases 
he emphasizes the bright brass door-plate. West- 
gate House is described as standing by itself 
" some little distance off the high road, with the 
name on a brass-plate at the gate." So with Miss 
Twinkleton's establishment. Since Dickens' death 
— or some time before, I am riot certain which — 
the house was actually a young ladies' school. I 
have now said all that I can collect on this interest- 
ing topic, and I think it will be agreed that the 
Dickensian associations of Rochester have not been 
so fully dealt with before now. I am glad to have 
had the opportunity of once more dealing with Boz 
and the City he so loved. 

(THE END.) 
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